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This document -contains tha appendices *of a study 
undertaken t6 determine the, nature of popular intsrest in and demand 
for cultural and artistic activities in 13 southea states. The 
'General objective of the study was to provide information to policy 
makers on public opinion regarding the relative merits of "elitist 
activities" (high cultural activities such as attending opsras and 
art galleries), and "popular activities" (a broader range Df art and' 
leisure-related activities such as camping) to development of policy 
on ^he arts. Data re'garding current and likely future arts/leisure 
activities were collected in a self-administered mail survey of a 
probability sample for 13 southern- states. A total of 3,196 
questionnaires was delivered to potential respondents and 1,68U 
questionnaires were returned completed. This summary o^f leisure 
participation in, the South Is presented in four major sections, in * 
Sec'-ion I, the research study is introduced and the objectives and 
methodology are discussed, in Section II, results are summarized 
Pertaining to various propositions about the patterns of leisure 
beheivior and the. desire to increase participatipn in various types 
leisure/arts activities. Section III offers a nummary of analyses of 
*he structure of leisure participation in the South. The final 
section presents tables of data on the proportion and average of 
individuals partici^pg^ing in various leisure activites during a 12 
month period, strength of desire to increase "participation in various 
activities, rea^sons "for increasing or not' increasiag activity, and \ 
participation clusters.' Ha jor . conclusions of the study were that\the • 
demand for increased participation in each activity generally follows 
current participation patterns and that historical participation 
levels are the best predictors qf future participation. The document 
concludes with aa appendix which contains a table of contents, a list 
of tables, and a sample of the questionnaire. (DB) 
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Preface • ^ " ' 

This summary is designed to* provide a brief overview of the 
results of our study. o^ leisure behavior in the South, A* is true 
for any summarization, it does not provide the richness of detail 
and breath of analysis available in the basic text. V7hat it does 
provide are highlights of the analysis based on what the author and 

^ the sponsor feel are the important dimensions oT the study. It is 
also organized to help the reader follow the objectives and deve^-op 
ment of the study as it was originally conceived. Of course, any. 
summary also demands selection of "important'' and "useful" results. 
The complexity o£ the results presented in the basic text required 
a substantial amount of this kind of selection, and therefore, re- 

-present the author's and sponsor's perspectives. For this reason 
the reader is \irged to at least scan the Table of Contents and List 

^ of ^ables ^in the basic text as part of a reading of this' summa^^y. 
This will permit those with more specialized interests to identify 
areas which they might itXe to probe in greater , detail . ^ , *' 

The Summary is organized into three Sections: (1) the Intro- 

^ ^ ~ ^ : ' ^ 

duction, which provides brief overview of the objectives and 



methodology of the studyg (II) a summary of results pertaining to 
seven "Propositions about the Pattern of Leisure Behavior and the 

Desire to. Increase Participation"; and (III) a nummary oL analyses 

» - < 

of "The Structure of Leistire Participation in the South". * / \ 



* The Table of Contents *and List of'^atfles are reproduced in 
Appendix 'l bf this volyme-.. 
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.1 I - . «, 

INTRODUCTION 

Within tl^e^ context of a much larger debate about the relative 
merits of "eli^ist"^ versus "popular" approaches to the formulation 

of policy on the- arts, this study was developed to address tihree basic 
I . - . ^ 

objecti^4es: * (1) to identify the cultural 'needs of the target 

/ . ' . , 

population; '(2) to examine the factors that influence those\needs; 

and .(3) to cjevelop a methodology which will-^permit the Endown\ent to 

make practical decisions about the -kind of cultural and artistic^ 

activities t^hich should be supported" by its, policies. These pbjec- 

tives were reduced to a^more specific set of research questions 

• •» 

which were designed to focus on the problems associated with addres- - 
sing' the larger issue. These questions included: (a) What types 
of arts related activities are currently pursued by the general , 
^population of the South? Cb) What is the degree and type of par|:i- 
cipation in these activities? (c)^ To what extent is there a desire . 
to increase participation levels in arts' related activities and which 
activities are most in* demand? ^ (d) What factors limit the ^xpari^ion 
of activities among those desiring to increase part4.cipation, and 
how can the Endowment respond to those factors? (e) ^hat are the 
indicators or ^ correlates of current participatibn and desire for 
increases? The .nature of these questions clearly indicates that this 
Study addresses only^ /one side of the genetal debate, the nature of 

populaq: participation in the arts. / 

> ' \ •» 

- The conceptual, approach for this study w4s to address arts 
• 

related activity iri the context of all leisure betjayior. This 

. 5 ' 
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approach was taken because. of the feeling tha-t leisure decisions are 

made in th,e* contexts of behavior possibilities' ^nd that a -study 

which addresses . only one area of that process (concerning arts 
. . .' ' 

related activities) will obtain an incomplete andt inaccurate picture 
of^ thfe Significance, of thpse activities. 

This approach was operationalized with the identification of a 
' number of dimensions of leisure behavior which v/ould be addressed. 
These feimensjions include: (1) a^ description of current participa- 
tion a'cross al^l types of^leisu^re behavior; (2)^he identij^icatfon 
of demand for increased participation; '(3) a description of histori- 
cal participatioiT patterns; and (4) the identification of barriers. 
' to increased' participation in desired lei^\jre activities. 'Analyses 

weare designed^ (a) to describe Basic leisure -activity patterns with 
^ a special focus of arts related activities; (b) to' describe histori- 
cal patterns ^nd relate thfein to current participation and desire for 
increased participation; (c)'^ to identify the areas ^of greatest de- 
mand for increased par'ticipation; (d) to determine the existence 
of policy addressable barriers to increased participation in the ' 
'k^'ts; and (e) to identify predictors of the above factors which 
jnight be used to facilitate ^any desired policy interventions (i.e., 
SES and demographic factors related to participation and demand for 
increased participation). In addition/ two bther basic dimensions 
of leisure activity were examined.' These were active versus passive 
participation ari^ V^iome versus away from home participation. Our 
anaiyses^have searched for patterns or leisure style based on these 
factors as well. . 



Thfe methodplogical approach use<^ to collect necessary infor-'' 

mation was to Purvey* a large probability sample of the adult r^esi*- 

dents of^the 13 Southern states. These people were* selected 'by 

Opinion Research Corporation using, a r^andom digit dial telephone * 

procedure. They were sur,veyed -using a mailed self-,administered ' , 

survey instruments developed by the author. A total of l,6 84'<:pin- 
' ' . ' * 

pieted surveys- were returned and used in the final analysis. ^ Basic 

results reported' here, are based ^du that number pr th^ number who 

answered the specific question being addressed. .Analyges based on 

screening type -questions, such as those referring only to those re-. 

spondents who expressed a desire to increase a particular activity, 

are based on smaller numbers which are dependent on the number of 

^ * * * . 

people who express that perspective . The estimate of the sampling 
error is* -2.4% ,(at the .Q5 level of significance) for' the full sample 
assuming 'a close to perfect return rate,^^The effective return rate 
for this study was 52.7%, which me^ans that confidence intervals could 
be much wider. Results using questions which had smaller N's have 
lower reliability. ' / , ' 

The remainder of "Hjie summary will present substanti^ve results. * 
In Section II results bearing on the seven descriptive propositions 

will bfe presented. The specific propositions are listed with the 

* * • V 

results. Section III provides a summary of the results of the 

cluster analysis of individuals on the basis of similar participa- 

* . - .- ^« ■ 

*1?he 13 states are: Virginia., North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Geoirgia, Floridd, Alabama, Mississippi Louisianna , Texas, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia. The samplei" included those 
18 and 'older.. - . . . . * "w--* * * 

**The questionnaire is rep2;oduced in Appendix II of ^t^is Volume 
and as Appendix A in Volume II. . 



tion apd desire for increased participation patterns. These results 
suggest styles of ieisirre parti'cipation"^ - . - • . * 
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>' 

Leisure Behavior and the Desire to Increas.e Participation 

In this Section we wilF focus on t'he seven propositions about 
leisure behavior that were developed in original conceptualization 
of this study. Because there is some overlap ^in these ^propositions 
they will be .discussed in^four groups. First, the relationship 

between arts-telated ^nd nonarts activities will be discussed (Pro- 

^ ' \ ; 

position -1). Second, various socio-economic ^nd demographic pre- 

dictors of both current participation and desire to increase parti- 

cipati6n\ will be' described (Propositions 2-5). Third, barri^ars to 

desired increases in participation and predictors of those barriers 

will be described (Proposition 6). Finally,* th^ relationship of 

currervE participation and* desire to increase participation to pre- 

^vious participation^ will be examined"" .(Proposition 7). 

Proposition 1.' The level of participation ^in and the demand for 

increased participation in nonarts activities will be higher than 

' ^ • ■ 4 

it 'is* for arts-related activities^ 

This proposition was based^or) previous evidence whicfc^has sug- 
gested thrat despite rapid increases in participation in many arts- 
related activities, .it is the nonarts activities which still dominate 
the spare time utilization of people in the South. In addition, the - 
demand ^for the nonarts activities will be greater, primarily because 

they .are the traditional pursuits of individuals and because th§ 

* • . ^ 

educational and reinforcement patterns for these activities have not 

radically changed during the recent past. 
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TABLE 1 shows the participation patterns- for arts-related apd 
nonarts activities used in this study. The TABLE represents the pro- 
portion of individuals who participated in each activity during the 
previous L2 mohths. In the second column is the ranking fot that . 
level of participation relative to all other activity groups. The 
first page lists aptivities that are considered arts-related in the 
sense' that they correspond! to, divisions within the National Endowment' 
for the Arts. Although thei;e is a relatively wide range of partici- 

V 

\ 

pation rates, no more than 50% of the (people; adults) in the (South; • 
sample) pursued any of. these activities during the 12 months prior, to 
our survey. The highest proportions for visitn^g craft exhibits (48.7%), 
touring buildings and, museums (47.6%), and listening on the radio or 
watching on TV classical music, opera, or^ dancing (49.6%). Lowest 
proportions are forgoing to an opera (5.7%), going to, a folk danc- 
ing performance (8.5%), taking art .cl^isses O^IH) , and going to a 
ballet or modern dance (9.3%). Generally, visual arts and those 
pursued through the media have higher participating rates than the per- 
forming arts. People are also more likely to engage in passive 
t^han active arts-related leisure pursuits*. 

In contrast, only 5 of 22 nonarts activities are pursmed by. 



(T^7, 

4 . 



less tFian 50%, of the population. Media related activities 
radio, and records) dominate leisure time, although social activities 
also acpount for^ substantial proportions of individuals.. ^ 

A seconcj perspective for looking at participation levels is 
presented in TABLE' 2. Here activities are divided into two types, 
thqse measured in hours of participation per week <and those meatsured 



r T-ABLE 1 / 

Proportion bf Individuals Participating in Each 
Leisure i^ctivity During the previous Twelve Months 



17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 

18. Going to an opera. 

13. Going to choral concerts. * 

25. Singmg m or playipg for a choru^s, choir, 
or other singing group. 

14. Goin^g to jazz concerts. 

16. Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 
festivals. 

24. Playing an instrument in a group or 
for your own entertainment or taking 
music lessons. 



% Participating 
in Last 12 Months 



16. 
5. 

21. 

12, 
18, 



17.1 



Ranking of % 
Participation 

.as 

44 
23 
33 

39 
35 

36 



10. Painting, drawHTg, making sculpture, 
doing gr^aphic art, taking photographs 
(as art) or making films yourself. 

11. Doing crafts. 

12. Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 

3p. Going to a ballet or modern dance 

performance. 
31. Going to a folk dancing performance. 

26. . Going to theater performance. 

27, Acting in plays or musicals, performing' 
in a dance group, taking lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support, 

2. Writing novels, stories, plays, or 
poetry, or taking classes in writing, 

7. Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 

8. ^ Visiting craft exhibits. 

9. Touring buildings, etc. for d&sign or 
historic v/ilue or visiting history, 
scien^^r technical museums, 

20. Listening on radio or watching on TV 
classical music, opera, c^dancing. 

23. Watching performances of jazz on TV 
or listening on the radio. 

29^ Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 
recordings or watching TV productions 
of plays or poetry. ' ^ 

3, Taking classes or attending lectures ori 
art history, literature, etc., or belonging 
to a literature club. ' 



26.2 



37.7 
9.0 



9.3 

8.5 

25.6 
^ 5.3 

16-. 8- 
33:7 



48 
47 



49.6 

35.5 
38.1 



11.5 



30 



25 
42 



41 

4.3 

31 
AS 

37 

28 

20 
21 

19 
27 
24 

40 
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TABLE 1 Continued " 



% Participating , Ranking of 
in Last 12 Months ' % Participation 



4. Watching regular TV programs day 
and night except sports and news. 

21. Listening lo radio broadcasts of all 
ojher music. 

22. Listening to recordings. 

15. Going to rock oT cou ntry and western* 

or r^Vthm and blues goncerts. 
lb. Going to farrs and carnivals. 
28. Going to the movies. ^ 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening 
on radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 

35. Playing^competitive sports, 
37. Jogging, weight lifting or^other 

exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, 
^ hunting, fishing, etc. 

40. Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 
walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 

. 42. Playing with your children. 

36. Playing indqor activities or games 
with friends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
members, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. • Going to church or doing other 

church-related activities. 

44. Playing with pets. 

1. Reading (fiction bookjj periodicals, 

and nonfiction). 
5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazines, _ 
43. Oo-iVyourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club^^, 
activities. 



> S9.S 


> 

3 


■35.2 


4- 


76.9 
35.8 


7 
26 


62.7 
70.9 ,^ 


14 
12 


♦ 75.8 


; s 


52.4 
23.3 
46.4 


16 
32 
22 


J D . 3 




, / o . u 


6 


50. 1 
67.5 


18 

.13 


92.4 


2 


74.1 . 


10 


52.1 




82.2 


1 

5 


93.1 . 


1 


. 76.5 
71.6 


11 


29.8 


2S - 


20.8 


/ 34 
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^ • TABLE 2 " 

Ave'rage Level of Participation for Each / 
Leisure Activity During the Previous 12 Months 



/ 17. Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 
f 18. ' Going to an opera. 
M3. Going to choral concerts. 
25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. 

or other singing group. 
14. Going to jazz conterts. 
1G, Going to folk/ethnic concerts or 
festivals. 

24. . Playing an instroment in a group or 

for your own entenf^inment or taking ^ 
music lessons. 



Mean # 
of Hours 
Per I7eek 



79 



90 



Ranking 
of Hours 
Per Week' 



22 



21 



Mean # 
of Time^ 
Per Year 

.49 

.09 
3-37 



38 
43 



Ranking 
of Times 
Per 'Year 

15 
/ 21 
5 ■ 



17 
16 



10. 



11. 

12. 



Painting, drawing, making sculpture, 
doing graphic art; taking photographs 
^ (as art) or making films'yourself . 
Doing crafts. 

Taking art classes in painting, 
sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 



1.09 



18 



30. Going to a ballet or modern dance 
performance. . 

31. Going to a folk dancint) performance. 

26. Going to thedter performance. *- 

27. Acting in plays or musicals', performing 
in a dance group, takmg lessons in either, 
or providing behind the scene support. 

2. Writing novels, stories, playf. or 
poetry, or taking classes jn writjpg. 

Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 
graphy or sculpture exhibits. 
Visiting craft exhibits. 
Touring buildings, etc. for design or 
historic value or visiting history, 
scielnce or technical museums. 

Listening on radio or watching on TV 
classical music, opera, or dancing. 
Watching performances of jazz on TV 
or listening crti the radio. 
Listening to radio broadcasts, your own 
recordings or watching TV productions 
of plays or poetry., ^ 

Taking Masses or attending lectures on 
art history, literature, etc.^or belonging 
to a literature club. 



7. 



'9. 



.20. 



23. 



29. 
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23 



1. 95 



1. 78 



15 



16 



13 



la.. 



8.23 
.52 



.22 
.19 

.89 
.18 



1. 28 

2.11 
2 . 02 



2.37 



59 



\ 



2 

1^ 



18 
19 



12 

• 20 



11 

7 
8 



13 



TABLE 2 Cont- 



^ Average Level of Participation for Each 
^ . Leisure Acti^vity 



Uean # 
of Hours 
Per Week 



Ranking 
pf Hours 
Pe'i'.'Week 



42. Playing with your children. 

36. Playing indoor activities or games 

wi^i friends and/or family. 
41. Visiting with friends or family 

members, writing letters, talking 

to friends on the phone, etc. 
34. Going to church or doing other 

church-r elated acWties. 

44. Playing with petsf^ 

1. Reading {fiction books, periodicals, 

and nonflction). 
5. Watching news and information 
programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 
43. Do-it-yourself activities or hobbies. 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 
political organization activities. 

39. Fraternal organization or club 
activities. 



6.18 
2.08 

5.60 



3.11 

^2.17 

5.63 

7.82 
* 

5.04 
3. 37 

.93 

.47 



4 
14 



11 
13 

5 

3 

7 

10 

19^ 
24 



of Times 
Per Year 



4. 


Watching regular TVj)rogfanr^s day 


.14.73 


1 


« 




and night except sports and news. 


^. 38 


• 




21. 


listening to radio broadcasts of all 


2 






other music. 






22. 


listening to recordings. 


4.57 


8 




15. 


Going to rock or country and western 






1.60 




or rhythm and blues concerts.. 








f9. 


Going to fairs and carnivals. 






1.45 




Going to the movies. 




« 


6.56 


6. 


Watching sports on TV or listening 


3.92 


9 






on radio. 








32. 


Goirtg4o watch sports in person. 






4.96 


35. 


Playing competitive sports. 


.91 


20 


37. 


«^ogging, weight lifting or other « 


V 1.68 


17 






exercise program. 






33. 


Camping, hiking, back packing. 






9. 37 




hunting, fishing, etc.* 






40. 


Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 


2.50 


12 






walks, or driving a car for pleasure. 









Ranking 
of Times 
Per Year 



10 

3 
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.TABtE 3 







uj- uesiire no 


Increa se 


Par tic ip 






in Each 


Activity 








% with 


% ^ith 


% with 






small 


moderate 


strong 






^ C* T V* ^ 


desire 


de'sire 


1 /. 


< 

Going to symphony or chamber concerts. 


Lz • D 


5.3 , 


3 . 4 


18. 


. uuiiiy lu dn opero. 


8 7 


J ♦ p - 


0 Q 
4 . O 




uuing 10 cnorai concerts. 




7 c 
/ . D. 


D . 7 




Singing in or playing for a chorus, choir. 










or other sioging^roup. 










Going to jaz2 concerts. 


11 1 
XX*/ 


A T 


2 . 8 


16. 


uuiiiy lu iQiK/cinnic concerts or 


15 9 


J • o 


. o 




icsiivais. ^ 








24. 


rfoyiiiy dii insiiumeni in a group or 


10 . 9 


O • u 


in Q 




tor vQUr Own BntcrtainmBnt nt takinn 




« 
























lU. 


Painting, ckawing, making sculpture. 


1/1 c 


11.6 


8 . 4 




doing graphic art, taking photographs 


• 








(as art) or making films yourself. 








11. 


Ooing crafts. 


20.4 


14 . 2 


11.9 


12. 


Taking art classes in painting. 


' i3. 0 


7.3* 


6.3 




sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 








30. 


Going to a ballet or modern dance . 


11,1" 


4.3 


2.7 




performance. 








31. 


Going to a folk dancing performance. 


13 . 3 


5.2 


1.4 


2fi 


boing to theater performance. 


z u • o 




/ . i 


27. 


Acting in plays or musicals, peVforming 


6.7 


4.0 


•■ 4.4 




in a dance group, taking lessons in either. 










or providing behind the scene support. 








2. 


VVriting novels, stories, plays, or 


9.0 


4 . 3 


4.6 




poetry, or taking classes in writing. 
















7. 


Visiting painting, graphic arts, photo- 


^ z . o 


o • 1 


3, 8 




graphy or sculpture exhibits. 








8. 


Visiting craft exhibits. 


.24 9 




D . U 


9. 


Touring buildings, etc. for design or 


27.1 


12. "2 


' 6.2 




historic value or visiting history. 










science or technical museums. 








20. 


Listening on radio or watehing on TV 


13.9 


6 . 3 


3.0 




classical music, opera, or dancing. 








23. 


Watching performances of jazz on TV 


lU . o 


A A 

4 . 4 


1.8' 




or listening on the radio. 








29. 


Listening to r^itto broadcasts, your own 


14.4 


6.2 


2.4 • 




recordinqs orwatching TV productions 










of pIays.or poetry. ' 








3. 


Taking classes or attending fectures on 


13.4 


4 . 4 


2 6 




art history, literature, etc., or belonging 










to a literature club. 










/ 




15 ' 





ranking of 
activities on 
basis of % with 
strong desire 

32 
35 

22 
20 

35 
- ,38 

10 



14 



8 * 
. 18 



37 

45 • 
15 

29 • 



27 



31 

25 
19 



34 
43 
40 

38 
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TABLE 3 Continued 



Strength of Desixe to Increase Participation 
in Each Activity 

ranking of 
activities -on 



4? Watching regular TV programs day 17.6 5.6 2.1 41 
and night except sports and news. 

, 21. Listening to radio broadcasts of all 20.2 .7,8 5.4' 23 
other music. 

22. Listening to recordings. ' 22^5 12.5 6^4 16 

15. Going to rock or country and western 20.9 11.2 9.2 13 
or rhythm and blues concerts. 

19. Going to fairs and carnivals. 26.2 - 10.3 ^ . 4^5 28 

28. Going to the movies. . ^28.4 16.* 4 12.0 7 

6. Watching sports on TV or listening 13.7 ,'5.9 4.-9 26 

3n radio. 

32. Going to watch sports in person. 25.0 13.8 ' 9.8 . ' l2 

35. ' Playing competitive sports. ' 11.9 7.2 5.8 20 
37. Jogging, weight lifting or other 21.5 12.1 10.7' 11 

exercise program. 

33. Camping, hiking, back-packing, . ,20.7 18.5 22.8 .1 
hunting, fishing, etc. 

Picnicing, visits to parks, zoos, nature 32.3. 19.2 11.3 ' 9 

walks, or driving a car Jor pleasure. 

42. Playing with your children. .^'11.2 ^10*5 16.8 2 

36. Playing indoor activities or games ^27.0 12.2 5.1 24 
with friends and/or family. 

41. Visiting with friends or family 
pfiembers, writing letters, talking 
to friends on the phone, etc. 

34. Going to church or doing other 22.3- 15.2 14.1 4 
church>related activities. 

44. Playing with pets. ^ ^ 14.5 5.2 ^3.3 33 

1. Reading (fiction books/periodicals, 32.5 13.9 15.1 3 

and nonfiction). 

5. Watching news and information 27.6 12.0 6.4 16 

programs on TV or reading in 
newspapers and news/magazines. 

43. Do-it-yourself activities'or hobbies, 24.8 1^.8 14.1 4 

45. Sitting and thinking-day-dreaming. 10.0 4.0 2.1 41* 

38. Charity, volunteer, social service, or 19.8 6.1 40 30 
political organization activities. ^ • 

39. Fraternal organization or club * 8.8 3.5 --1.7 44 
activities. 
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% with 
small 

* P Q "i yp 

^ C O X ^ c 


% with 
moderate 
ues 1 jts 


% wit 
stron 
desir 


17.6 


5.6 


2.1 


20. 2 


.7.8 


5.4 


22, 5 
20. 9 


12.5 
11. 2 


6.4 
9.2 


26 7 
28.4 


16.-4 


4^5 
12. 0 


13.7 


. ' 5.9 


4. -9 


25. 0 
11. "9 
21.5 


i3.8 • 

7.2 
12.1 


9.8 
5.8 
10.7 


20.7 


•18.5 


22.8 


32. 3. 


19. 2 


11. 3 


'11.2 
^ / . u 


10*5 


16.8 
5 . 1 


01 7 

£.1*1 




12.5 


22. 3 • 


15. 2 


14.1 


14.5 


5.2 


» 3.3 


32. 5 


13.9 


15.1 


27.6 


12.0 


6.4 


24.8 
10.0 


r8.8 


14.1 
2.1 


19.8 


6.1 


4.0 


8.8 


3.5 


- 1.7 



in the number of .times an activity was pursued in^the entire 12 
* month reference period. The contract' between arts ,and nonarts 
activities is again sharp. None of the six relevarit arts-related 
activities, are pursued for an average of mare than two hours per'' week, 
while 'there are 14 such activities in the nonarts area. The difference 
is not as large for activities measured in times per year, but it is 
still substantial. If doing crafts were not included Tn thq' group 
of arts-related activities the pattern would be substantially, the 
same as fot the activities measured in' hours per week. 

The second part of this proposition suggested that demand for 
increased participation would also be greater for nonarts activities* 

T^LE 3 shows the proportion of individuals who would like to in- 

• 

crease their participation leyel in each of the' 45 leisure activity 

■«« 

groups. While the desire to increase nonarts activities is still 

greater, the difference between these two basic types of leisure 

^ pursuits is much smaller than it was for current participation. 

The TABLE also presents differences based On the strength of 

desire to increase participation. In order to account for responses 

♦ 

that expressed little more than curiosity about an activity or a 
4 ' ' ^ 

kind of vague interest in the activity primarily because 'sOmeonp had 
\ 

asked a question about it , respondents were required to specify the 
, strength of their desire to increase participation levels. We have 
assumed that, other ^^igs being equal, those with a strong desire 

are more likely to increase participation than those with a small or 

■* 

moderate desire'. If this assumption is correct, then the best indicator 

of likely participation increase jLs the proportion in the third column 
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of the TABLE. While there .is little relative change in the fjosition * 
(ranking) of activities when overall desire and high desire percen- 
tages are compared (see TABLE '3.1 in the text for the comparison 
figures) , there are several substantial individual changes which 
suggest that looking at strong desire categories would provide a 
substantially different interpretation of the likelihood of future 
behavior^ change. For example, approximately the same proportion of 
people desire to increase participation in "doing craft" (46.5%) 
as ^esire to tou;: historical buildings and museums (45.4%), but 
almost twice as many (11.9% to 6.2%) have a strong desire to increase 
doing crafts. Another aspect of desired increase examined in the 
test was its relationship to historical' participation patterns. Very 
generaly, substantially larger proportions of current participants 

•wanted to increas^ participation in arts-related activities than 

' " * 

non-current participants or those who had never participated. (See • 
TABLE 3.15). For high* desire to increase participation the relatipn^ 
ship was even stronger. (TABLE 3.16). An. average of 2.7% of thos6" 
^ith no previous participation had high desire to increase arts- ' 
related activities, while an average of 11.57' of the current partici- 
pants -^a^ a high desire ^to increase participation in arts-related 
activities^ This suggests that proportionaJ^ly most increases will . 
come from current and possibly previous participants. 

Given the statistics presented in these th-ree tables, how does 
one answer ^ the proposition they ^js^eire generated to address? Clearly, 
nonarts activities are pursued by a greater proportion of the popula- 
tion of the South. than axe arts-related activities. Similarly, the 
nonarts leisure activities command a much greater proportion of 
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people's time. Finally, there is generally a greater demand for 

increases in leisure time spent on nonarts activities. However, 

this does not necessarily mean that arts-related activities are an 

' •»* ♦ / . ^ 

unimportant part of the 'leisure lifestyles of people in the South. 

Ac 

Both i^ terms -of Current participation and^desire ^for increased 4* 
participation, arts-related activities are sigriifi-cant parts of many 
people's leisure' time. Our fi^u^res suggest that about 16% of the 
adu^t population of the South attended some kind of symphony or 

chapiber concert during 1978 and that .over 20% of this population 

■1 ' ^ ^ . . . 

wotjld like to increase^ their participation in these activities. 

i , * 

Tliese numbers represent millions of people who* have an interest in 

» J'J ^ 

jflst one small area {and far from the most popular area) of arts- 

i - ' ^ ) 

delated leisure activi-ties. They alS^'^suggest that attention should 
'^e, paid to why participation levels are not what people seem to want 
jlhem to he, i.e., desire to increase participation outstrips current 

i' participation. . ' . . 

i ' ' ^ . ' 

1 Proposition 2 . '""Participation and desire to increase pa^rticipa- 

^\ion in different leisure^activities are related to soc^-O-economic 
status iSES) and demographic characteristics of individuals, par- 
ticularly education, age, and income, j 

Proposition 3. Indlvivi duals livin^g-in smaller communities . 
will have lower participation in arts-related activities^ and lower 

desire for^incre^se3r"participation. ' 

Proposition 4. Race wiLl be related to the/types of leisure- 



..activities chosen and int'eres.t in increasing, participation 
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' ^ Proposition 5. Occupation, grouping will predict leisure choices/ 
The four propositions presented above represent a kind of summary 
of previous empirical research on who engages in what ^ kind of lei^sure 
activity, particularly arts-related activity. This krnd of analysis • 
IS important because it helps to divide people into meaningful' cate- 
gories which suggest (1) some jSossible 'causaul factors whicl]^ mi^^t 
explain leisure behavior and (2) ^spepific apprpaches to and targetrs"^ 
of subsequent policies (i.e., market segments are indentfie^i) . The 
four propositions are presented together because thev all ielate to 
SES and demographic characteristics which are often the, primary 'focus 
of analysis in marketing-oriented studies. 

Results from our dat;a show that education is the single best ^ 
SES' predictor of both current leisure behavior and the desire to 
increase leisure behavior. For a majvQ^ity of arts-related activi- 
ties, higher education levels almost always indicate higher parti cir-. 
pation levels. (See TABLE 2.27 in the text.) The same relationship 
iff, however, true for many^ nonarts activities as well. It appears 
that in addition to predicting a^ivity Selection, education is also 
a predictor of general participation levels. People with less educa- 
tion riot seem to have as wide a. variety ^Q£^ Xeisure pursuits. 

A similar relationship exists for the desire to, increase partici- 
pation, but it is not as strong ' (STABLE 3.28 in text). People wiyi 
more education generally are more liKely to v ^ant . to* increase partici- 
pation in arts-related activities, but not to the extent reflected 

in^ current participation. For nonarts activities the relationship is 
* f . 

(even weaker. A continued attenuation .of the relationship is ciemon- 
strated in the analysis of Strong desire t^ increase participation 
(TABLE 3.29 in text). While there are some activities! for which the * 



strong desire tp indrease participation is associated with education^ 

* » . ^ — . — 

level, these ^aftre far fewer in number th^ was true for general desire 

to increase participation. This result suggests ^ tha^ policy* makers , 

need to examine activities one art a time. It also suggests that edu- 

c^atioft might play a smaller role than originally anti5:ipated in the 

fyture increase of , participation in arts-related activities. 

The efSBctS of age present some interesting contracts to the 

effects of education. Generally, age is^ not a particularly goocj 

predictor of the proportion of participants in arts-related ^.eisure 
activities. The only activities which seem to** show a constant rela- 
tionship are the more active pursuits, like playing an instrument, 
singing, painting, taking art' classes, and writing (but not crafts), 
in which participation is generally higher for younger groups.' Pas- 
sive activities do not exhibit these differences . TABLE 2.22 in 

text.) , (A similar pattern exists for nonarts activities. In terms 

♦ 

of desire to increase participation, hov/ever, the situation is soke- 
what different. Except fo2> a_ttending symphonies^ operas, and choral 

concerts,^ and enjoyihg arts-related media activitie's at home, people 

' . ^ * . > , t . 

m the younger age groups are more likely to. want to increase their 

participation leVels than are peoole in^Qlder groups. (See TABLE 

V- ^ _ - . ^ . r 

3.20 in text.) This pattern generally applies to \hose with a strong 

desire to^incgrease participation levels as w^lL, .^though there are 



some exceptions, such as going to the theater and touring buildiil^gs 
and mv^um^, where the oldest group has the highest proportion who 
have a strong desire to. increase participation (See TABLE 3. 21 in 
text. ) . * 
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The results of the age group analysis suggest that leisure 
patterns become more fixed with age and there is parallel lessening 
of desire to do more or different 'things. As people get older 
tl^eir general activity level also seems to decrease^ and there is 
^ much^ greater emphasis on passive activities. Even those people at re- 
^tirement age, released f rom^ the incumbrances of jobs and many family 
obligations, do not seem particularly interested in pursuing a wide 
* variety of new activities. > 

\' ■ . 

Income is often thought to be an/sLmportant factor in leisure 
participation for a number of reasons, including the high cost of 
certain types of leisure pursuits, its asfeociation with both education 
and age, and certain ascribed social obligations that are thought 
to interact with both occupation and ""income Income analyses w 
done in thxs study fail to- -^strongly confirm ajiy of these relation- 
ships. (See TABLES '2 . 28 3% 30 , and. 31 in. text.) While there are - 
a few arts-relaited activities whifch show increases in both part^ifijU^a- , 
tion'and desire with increased income,, none of the relationships are 
very^.strong. Where such relg^Jiionships do exist they tend to occur . 
as step level functions, with changes at' br,eakpoints across income 
categories.^ For example, the proportion of people v/ho at.tended 
symphonies increase significantly at about $20,000 per year. Opera, 
ballett and theater attendancQ^ increase si^ificantly at an income ' 
level of .$30,000 per year.^ For these a^ti{yities the pattern is 
similar for the general' desire to increase activity level, but not 
for strong desirg,, where those in the lowest income group are as 
likely to show a strong desire. This exception may be^ due to. the 
presence of^a significant number of studerits in this group. . 

<2. 




In general/ there is some relationship 'between income and 
attendance at certain performing arts activities, but only at rela-> 
tively high income levels. These activities are, ,hov7ever, among 
those with the h^hest participation costs. Other ^ activities 
with relatively high costs, like attending folk or jazz concerts^ 
do not display this relationship. One explanation for this 
failure is the confounding of age and income as factors in the 

selection of certain leisure activities. Younger people, who general- 

ly earn* less money, are more likely to attend both j^zz and folk pon- 

certs. It is a question of, choice rather than price. 

Another expflLanation for, the failure of income (money) to exert 

a powerful influence on the choice of leisure activities is that many , / 
.of the arts-related activities are not cost intensive. Media acti- 
•vities (radio, TV, and recordings), mos^, visual arts activities, 

and many forms of the more active pursuits can be enjoyed\,at relative- 

ly low cost. This suggests that other factors should be expecte<;i to . 

r 

explain difsferences in participation rates and desire to increase 
current paWieipation levels. \ . * ». 

One of the factc^^ triought to play a significant role\.n the 
selection of leisure activities is the size of the community in which 
individuals live. The results of our analysers show that both current 
participation and desire to increase participation! ate lower in small- 
er communities. (See TABLES 2.26,-^3.25 and 3.27 in text.) As was 
true for income, the results do not show a consistent decrease for 
each change in commujpity size. Many of the differences are most pro- 
nouhcec^for small towns and rural areas. Some separate very la2;^e 
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cities from all other types of communities . The only ex-ceptions to 
this paCtern for current participation are going to choral concerts 
(a pursuit as strongly associated with religious activity as with art 

. . ■ • >: \ 

activity), playing an instrument, doing crafts, acting ; ^d taki-ng 
classes or attending 1-ecture? on art history,, literature, etc.", or 
belonging to a literature club. All of these leisure' pursuits are 
active and often associated with small town or rura^ leisure environ- 
ments. - 

There are a variety of possible explanations for this particular 
pattern of both participation an^ desire tq increase participatig)n. 
The most popular explanation for the failure of small town and rural* 
people to participate is that many of the activities are not avail- 
able. Both the types of activities which do not show the community^ 
size relationship and later results on barriers to increased partici- 
pation^ suggest that availability does inBeed have a negative impact 
on participation r^tes in small communities. However, differences 
in the proportions who deiire to increase participation suggest that 
other factors^ are also at work. First, lower desire in small communi- 
ties may mean that le^istire preferences are simply different. The 
-aJDsence of many atts-related activities from rural areas may have 
precluded the development of any' interest in this type of leisure 
pursuit. Second, people living in small town and rural areas are 
theoretically making a^ free choice. Some could be selecting 'this 
kind of a living environment because they are just not interested in 
the "advantages" of big city life. Third, both education and income 
levels are generally lower in small town and rural areas in the South. 
Insofar as these factors exert a causal influence on leisure choices, 



they could help to explain differences in our' results. 

The efficacy of any or' all of these explanations has important 
implications for policy decisions. If lack of availal^ility both in- 
niuits those ^no desire to increase participation and prevents the 
development of interest among others, then putting more arts-related 

activities in those communities should have a significant influence 
on increasing participation and proyioting positive attitudes toward 
the arts. For people who livd? in these areas because they just don't 
care about the availability of arts-related activities, the injection 
of new possibilities to participatis will make little difference. ^If 
the selection of arts-related leisure activities is more dependent on 
long range factors, like education or historical participation pat- 
terns, then simply increasing availability^ is not likely to have 
much effect either. Finally, if one or more of the above are also 
related to o^her SES conditions, like cost, then a ' i^ulti-level 

approach would be necessary.' , 

-J 

The third' proposition in this group concerns the effect of race 
on leisure activity choices. It was anticipated that differences 
would exist between BjLacks and Whites for both current participation 
and desire for increa'lses. Such differences were found; however, 
it is difficult to determine if they are pureJLy racially linked' or > 
the product of o&ier differ.ences in the socio-etonomic and demographic 
characteristics oV the two groups. ' Whites are more likely to attend 
performiag arts activities and visual arts activities. (TABLE 2.25 
in text.) Blacks, on the ot^er hand, are more likely to attend choral 
concerts, sing, go to jazz concerts, and participate in arts-related 
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performing arts activities through the media. /Jhites are no more 
likely to desire to increase particj^pation in any arts-related 
activity except going to symphony, concerts and folk dancing perfor- 
manceS;* (TABLE 3.24 in text.) They are less likely to desire an 
increase in activities where they participated Less and in all active 

. leisure pursuits. Thus, Blacks seem to have a stronger interest in - 
. changing cilrrent participation levels. 

This conclusion is reinforced in an examination o£ the propor- 
tions in each group with a strong desire to increa^se pagjig^cdpation . 

?.-in text.) Blacks are much more likely to express a strong 
desij^e to increase^ p'trticipation^^than Whites. In six activities 
^going to choral coh<rerts ; singing 7 going to jazz concert-s ; playing 
- an instrument; painting; etc. ; and doirig^craf ts, — more than 10 ex- 
press a* strong desire to increase current participation levels, as 
compared to only twcr' areas for Wh:^t^s. Four of the^e— aa;eas are 
active leisure pursuits and one is the church-related choral concerts 
This suggests a very different leisure activity oVientation than is 
exhibited by Whites. So does the fact that Blacks are also much 
more likely than l^ites to have a strong desire to increase media 
related (radio and TV) arts activities. While Blacks. do not ignore 
the performing and visual arts away- from- home activities, they do 
not seem to ^b^ as important as other types of leisure activity. A 
possible explanation for these results is that Blacks, may not be as/ 
likely to select act;iv|ties where there ^are ^predominantly White 
audiences* As we cautioned above, however, restHts and conclusiotis 
should be tempered by the strong possibility that other interactive 
factors to have influenced decisions. 

2 3 ^•O' a 



The final \ariable examined in this group 6f hypotheses is 
occupation. Seven occupational categories were created for purposes 
of this analysis: white collar, blue collar, farm, service, house- 
wife, retired a^d student. -Proportions of each group who participated 
in tha activity or desired to increase participation were determined 
and comparisons ^ we re made across the groups. Because this procedure 
created a large number of categories that were not hierarchical, as 
in other multicateg^ory variables, a concise summary of results is 
difficult. However, some general observations are possible. (See 
TABLES 2.29, 3.32, and 3.33 in the tej^t.) Students have the highest 
participation rates in 19 of 22 arts-related activities. Retired 
persons are less likely to engage in active pursuits (as were elder 
people in the earlier analysis of age) . White collar workers, then 
housewives, are the groups next most likely to participate in arts- 
related activities. Housewives show the highest participation in craft- 
related areas* Blue collar and service workers fall in the middle in 
participation for most arts*- related activities. ^ 

Desire for increased participation follows the current participa- 
tion pattern. Students are highest , Retired persons and farmers are 
lowest. In' a ratio developed to compare the average level of desire 
to increase arts-related vs. nonarts activities, it is housewives who 
are mos^ arts oriented and farmers who are least arts oriented. 

There are obviously many more individual comparisons which 
could be made using the occupation data; however, the comparisons 

r 

which are made in the text do not suggest, any strong overall patterns. 
If occupatic^n exerts an independent influence, beyond the impact of 
its correlates - income, education, age, and sex - it is difficult 
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to 'identify and seems unlikely to apply across a wide range of activ- 
ities. 

The varied nature of the arts-related activities makes it 
difficult to develop an overall suiranary of the 'impact of the SES and 
demographic variables. The cluster analysis, discussed in Section 
III of this S\immary, suggests that there are a number^ of different 
styles of pursuing arts-related activities. These styles are based 
both on the substantive and approach (home/away, active/ passive) 
dimensions of arts-related leisure activity. This variety of styles 
seems to create 'a diversity in causal possibiliti^^ that transcends the 
limited number of potential explan^Dry variables available for this 
analysis.' Clearly, the SES and demographic variables described here 
and those additional variables analyzed in the text cannot accoiint for 
a very large portion of the variance. As we have pointed out, however, 
they do provide some interesting clues to where these explanations 
might be foiond. Our next proposition concerns barriers to increased 
parti.cipation , which is itself a possible key factor in explaining 
participation rates. 

Proposition 6. Perce^ived barriers to ^desired incre,ases in 

participation are an important key to understanding current participa- 
te 

tion rates, and selection of specific barriers is re3?ated to other SES 
and demographic characteristics of respondenjis . 

As in introduction to the issue of barriers to increased partici- 
pation, TABLE 4 presents a list of the barriers identified in the 
study and the mean proportion of respondents who cite the barrier as 
the most important reason for their not increasing participation levels 
in a desired leisure activity. From this table it is evident 
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TABLE 4 



Proportion Who Cite Each Reason for not 
Increasing Activity As Most Important 
e Across All Activities * 



Reasons for not 
Increasing 
ticipation 

My family and friends are not 
interested (Family/Friends) 

It is inconvenient, no way to 
get there, too far or unsafe 
to attend (Inconvenient) 

The quality of ' performances 
or players is not very good 
(Quality) 

I don't like to get dressed up 
to go out (Clothes) 

The facilities are not very 
good (Facilities) 

The crowds are too large 
(Crowds) 

I don't like the programs they 
present (Programs) 

It costs too much (Cost) 

1 like doing other things more, 
I don't have the time, not 
interested (Time) 

They are not available in my 
area (Availability) 

I am too old or physically 
handicapped (Handicaps) 

Because of the children • 
(Children) 



Mean Proportion 
Who Cite as 
Most Important 

11.61 ^ 

V 

3.06 

1.81 

.95" 

2. 06 

2.49 

2.13 

9.49 
38.26 

10.74 

a 

2.42 
4.12 



Other 



5.06 



*A11 TABLES -in this Chapter refer to participation during 
the 12 month period immediately preceding response to the 
questionnaire • 





that a substantial proportion (38.26%) of the barr/ers are equivalent 
to the desire to do other things more. While this conclusion some- 
what over simplifies the processes which may go on in people's minds, 
the behavioral result' 'and implications for behavior change seem clear. 
If Other, more tangible factors are not inhibitions to participation, 
then behavior -change is contingent on the individual's change in 
perspective. Unless we understand that per^spective, it is unlikely 
that a change can be brought about through policy action. Therefore, 
changes that do occur among these people are, from the policy maker's 
perspective, more or less random-^ 

There are, of course, other factors, accounting for almost half 
of the most important barriers, which are subject to policy^manipula- 
tion. Most important among these are availability ,^ cost, and con- 
venience, which together total over 28% 'of the reasons cited as most 
important for not increasing ^participation . Other considerations, like 
quality, clothes, facilities, crowds, and programs, are much less 
likely to be most important barriers, although they may play roles 
as secondary factors. - , ' . - 

Because of the large number of barriers and activities, analyses 
w6re carried out using collapsed activity categories. These analyses 
stjowed that different barriers are 'likely tp inhibit different types 
of leisure behavior. TABLE 5 presents a summary of these results 
for arts-related activities. Time is by far the most important 
barrier for arts-related activities designated as Home pursuits 
(columns 1 and 2)1 Cost is most likely to be cited for Active pur- 
suits (columns 2 and 4) and, surprisingly, somewhat less likely to be 
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TABLE 



Proportion Who Cite E^ch Reason for not Increasing Activity 
as Most Important- "fi^ Arts Related Activity Types 



Increasing 
Participation 


Arts Related 


(2) 

Arts Related 


(3) . 
Arts Related 


. (4) 
/\rus ueiatie 


Home' Passive 


Home Active ■ 


. Away Passive 


Away Active 


Family/Friends 


20.70%; . 


5.73% 




15.75% 


o • o u ^ 


Inconvenient 


1.67 


5.56 




14.25 




Quality 


' . 1.97 


.85 ' 




2. 86 


^ Ad 


Clothes 


0.00* 


. 05 




1.39 


/ "7 0 

/ • / o 


Facilities 


« 1.37 


2. 30 


• 


• 2.27 — 




Crowds 


.03 


.20 




- 2.65 


' 7Q 
• / o 


Programs 


4.33 


. 33 




.96 


X • u u 


Cost 


' • 1..10. 


18.28 


1 

L 


9. 60 


U.JO 


Time 


40.63 


' '4'5.38 


J* 


18.69 


n "7 on 


Availability 


16.03 


5.18 


23.48 


1 0 09 
i. U • U 4 


Handicaps 


1.00 


2. 98 




1.85 - 


2. '84 


Children 


3.63 


3.40 




1. 95 • 


3.92 


Other 


5.57 


7.53 




2.83 


6.62 
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(1> Radio or TV classical music, 
opera or 'dancing 
Radio or TV jazz * 
Radio or TV plays 

(3) Going to choral concerts* 

Going Jto classical concerts 
Going to opera 
Going to jazz concerts 
Going to folk concerts 
Going to ballet 
Going to folk dancing 
Going to theater 
Visiting art exhibits 
Visiting craft exhibits ^ 
Visiting museums and historic buildings 



(2 ) Doing art * 

Doing crafts 

Writing fiction plays or poetry 
Playing instrument 

(4) Singing in group - 
Taking art classes 

Acting in plays or dancing in group 
Taking^ classes in art history or 

literature 
Playing instrument in a group 
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citpd for Away Passive activities (column 3) which are often expensive. 
The interest of family and friends is an important barrier for Home 
and Away Passive activities (columns 1 $nd 3) . Availability is the most 
cited barrier to Away Passive activities (column 3) and an important 
barrier to increased participation in Home Passive activities (column 1) 
as well. As might be expected, inconvenience is a more important 
barrier to Away activities (columns 3 ind 4) than Home activities. 

The figures in TABLE 5 suggest difficulty in ^bringing about sub- 
stantial changds in arts-reiated leisure activity behavior because 
of the relatively small proportion of people who cite directly 
actionable barriers. For example, only 16% of those interested in 
increasing Home , Passive activities (media oriented) are likely to be 
most affected by a change in availability. Over 60% cite barriers 
(family/friends, time, and children) which do not lend themselves 
to policy manipulation. Home Active activities are by their very 
nature difficult to affect. The largest group, both in terms of \^e- 
number of activities and number of people who might be affected, is 
the Av/ay Passive group. This group includes the passive visual afid 
^ perfolrming arts and it is the siibject of "much of the institutional 
support provided by the National. Endowment in its current programs. 
On the basis of these figures it is perhaps the activity area in the 
South which is most amenable' to Endowment action, particularly since 
over 35% of the primary barriers are concerned with putting the 
activity nearer to its potential audience. ' > . 

Confounding any policy program is the question of where to direct 
• \ ■ 

particular actions. The analysis of SES and demographic characteristics 
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of those whocite particular barriers is designed to alleviate some 
of this problem. (See TABLES 4'. 7 through 4.14 in the text.) ^ Be- 
cause of the limitations of sample size , analyses presented in the 
te-xt were limited to a comparison of the most frequently cited bar- 
rier by each of the group categories. For example, men v/ere most 
likely to cite time as the most important barrier to increasing de- 
sired attendance at symphony concerts (27%) , while women were most 
likely to cite family/ friends as the major baarfier. ' interestingly, 
this ia one of the few times that men and women disagreed on the 
major barrier. Generally, women were more lik-ely to cite availability 
and cost than men. For men the major barrier was time in 1^^^ ^2 
arts activiti-es and for women it wa*s most important 12 times, 

Differe^es based on age categories focus mainly on the per- 
ceived extent of availability as a barrier to increased participation. 
Those in the youngest group (18-29 years old) are most likely to cite 
•availability. Race provides some sharp contrasts in the identifica- 
tion of perceived barriers. Blacks are much less likely to find time 
as'the'most important barrier and milch more likely .to cite 'family/ 
friends or cost for* not increasing 'participation in arts-relate<^ 
activities.* 

As expected, availability becomes increasingly important as *the 
size of the community in which an individual lives decreases. The 
differences center around .performing arts and those visual arts that 
are likely to be done away from- home. ^ 

Readers should keep in mi,nd that time is usually the most 
frequently cited barrier for all categories. „ The summarization focus- 
ses on the extent to which other barriers appear among the categories_^ 
of eaqh SES or demographic characteristic. . 
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Differences based on education level take a different form.^ ^ 
First, education is a much, less useful predictor of barrier selec- 
tion than it .was, for predicting current participation and the areas 
in which increases were desired. Second, a different set of barriers 
^distinguish between the various education levels. In this instance, 
family/friends* is more likely to be cited by- those with less educa''- 
>tion/and time Is more likely to be cited by^'those v/ith moire education. 

There is an expected difference in the Citation of cost as the 
most important barrier across income groups, although_„the differences 
are not l^rge. Generally, those who earn less are mere likely to 
cite cps^ as the most important barriers. Among pccupation groups 
there ate three categories v/hich have substantially different pat- 
terns, farmers (who are most likely to cite availability) . retired 
persons (who are most likely to cite handicaps) , and housewives (who 
are most likely to cite the lack of interest of f^ily and friendsr)^. 
For white collar workers, blue collar workers, service workers, and 
.students, time and availability are cited as the most important bar- 
tiers to increasVd |>eLrticipation in arts-related activities mpre* 
than- 9.0% of the time. . , ^ - ' [ ^ , 

The'^de'^cyiption of barriers across SES and demographic categories 
has helped to pinpoint some action areas and raised problems for 
others. Inpftasing availability in small tojwns arid rural areas is- 
an obvious refinement in the specificity of one possible policy action, 
' However, that Blacks and hpusewive^ are mbre likely to fin4 famiiy 
a(hd friends' interests a barrier does little to allevia-te poli'cy ^ • 
dilemmas if these a!fe 'the target groups. A careful examination 



. of the tables in* the text will further help to focus policy on speci- 
fic types of Activities, but it will also create problems in areas 
where there seem to be no actionable solutions to overcoming barriers 

V - ' ' 

to increased demand. ^ 

Proposition 7. ,The single best predictor of currenl/'parlici- 
xpation and the desire to increase participation is previous partici- 
pation. ' ^ 

The final proposition examined in the study is that history is 
the best predictor of future behavior. ^ In a variety of analyses 
described in the text, the basic outcome was always the same: If 
you know about individuals' previous participation patterns, youjare 
much more likely to be able to predict their current participation 
pattern. (See TTiBLE 2».15-2.20 in the text.) If you know about pre- 
vious and, current patterns, you will be much better able to predict 
the areas* in which desire to increase participation will exist. (See 
^ABLES -3. 15-3.17 in the text.) ' ^ 

Finally, in tlie analysis historical participation patterns ^ 
and the perception of; barriers to increased participation, the use- 
fulness of the historical model* breaks down^ (See TABLES 4.5 and 
4.6 in the text.) Knowilig people's historical and current participa- 
-tion histories does not help to identify reasons for not increasing 
participation in desired areas. /t>a^ticipator's are no moi:e likely to 
identify a particular barrier than are non-participators. Thus, 
f while the historical analys,is ^probably does most to help as explain 
current behavior, it does little to^ directly reduce the' policy prob- 
lem of how to overcome barriers to ^increased participation. Its 
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indirect contribution is to suggest that an appeal to previous parti- 
cipants "is^ii^he most likely approach to achieve increased participa- 
tion (if that is the goal). 
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• « . Ill 

The Structure of Leisure Participation ' _ ' 

In this Section we will describe what we have called" the struc- 
ture of leisure participation^ This discussion focusses on groups 
of individuals who exhibit similar leisure behavior and desire to 
increase leisure participation patterns. The analyses are based on 
factor analytic and cluster analytic statisj^ical techniques.* The ' 
clustering outcomes suggest styles of leisure behavior both in terms 
of the substance of the activities and in terms of modes of partici- 
pation in leisure behavior. Such patterns are important to our under- 
standing of leisure choices and our ability to choose appropriate 

policy intervent^ions . 

TABLE 6 shows the proportion of the sample which fell into, each 

of the 10 participation* clusters identified in the analysis. The 

names of the clusters indicate the kinds of leisure activities that 

are the primary pursuits of cluster members. The first cluster, with 

about half of the total sample, is an undirected cluster, which means 

that these individuals ( and the approximately half of the adult 



* Factor analysis was used to group activities in. terms of the 
level of participation and the desire for increased participation. A 
factor is composed of activities whose participation or desired in- 
crease rates vary together across the entire sample of respondents. 
For example, those, who attend symphonies are more likely to attend 
operas and the concerts. ^Therefore attendance at symphonies and operas 
are likely to be in the same factor. 

• Cluster analysis groups individuals whose activity patterns are 
similar. Thus, those people whose prime leisure acLivity Is sports will 
be in the same cluster. The two processes are related in this report 

in that the cluster analysis of individuals is based on their position 
,on the various activity factors. ^ 
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TABLE 6 



N 



Participation Clusters 



Short Name Cluster 

1. Undirected 

2. Performing art 
attendance 

3. ^ Active music/ 

performing arts 

4. Television 

5. Plays/poetry on - 
radioy records and 
TV; popular music 

6. Active sports 

?• Visual arts . f 

8. Home media, family 
and friends ^ 

9. Folk 



10. Active individual 

,and family activities 



Proportion of 
the Population 
in Cluster* 



50.5% 
2.7 

^1.1 

1-1.1 
l.J. 



( 



3.2 
4.9 ' 



3.1 

5.9 
15.9 



Active/ 
Passive 



P 

P 

P/A 
P/A 

1 

P 
A 



Home/ 
Away- 



H/A 

H 
H/A 

H/A 
A/H 
H 

A 
H 
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population lof the South which they probably represent) do not 
specializ^ in a particular type of leisure act^io/ity. They may 
pariticpaJte in a wide variety df activities <y in a limited set of 
rather (li^erse (uprelated)|^^a^t4rVi-^^ There is^ however, ^loindi- 
cation of the amount of time spent on leisure activity implicit in 
belonging to tnis cluster ♦ 

Belonging to this cluster also does not mean that individuals 
o"not do activities represented in the . remaining , more focussed, 
clusters. It means that, if th^ese other activities are pursued, 
they are more likely to be done sporadically. The remaining clus- 
ters suggest much more intensive participation in a moreLlimited set 
of leisure activities. Again, intensive parti cifTation in a smaller 
set of activities does not necessarily svf^gesl: the^amount. of time 





spent in those activities, only that it /is focuised". Howeveif^, it 
seems likely that most people in these .clusters do participate ex- 
tensively in tne activities incjLuded. 

There are five clusters', 2, 3, 5,7, and 9, which are arts-related 
Clusteris 2, 3, and 7 (per,forming arts attendance, active music, and^ 
visual arts) account for 8.6% of tjie population, which is in effect^ 
saying that this proportion of the population of the South has a 
heavily arts-oriented leis-ure^ behavior pattern. *An additional 7.0% 
of the population pursue' activities which are both arts and non-arts 



»<* This applies ohly to the structure of leisure activities 
identifed in this analysis. It is possible, perhaps likely^ "that 
very small groups of highly specialized people are also included in 
this group. These groups are simply too small to have been identi- 
fied in the analysis done here. They would represent less than,l% 
of the population, as the figures for the remainder of the clusters 
suggest. 

.. AO 
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(in that .they include mote popular activities country and western 
and popular music) related, clusters 5 and 9, and therefore can pe 
described as marginally arts related. ^ Tnus 15.6% of the population 
has an arte oriented leisure behavior pattern. 

Cluster 2 identifies people likely to attend symphony concerts, 
the opera, the theater, and dance performances. They are also some- 
what more likely than others do go to art exhibitions. This cluster 

<rs characterized by a passive away-f rom-home leisure activity style. 

Cluster 3 members focus most heavily on active music participation, 

playing an instrument or singing, and marginally on attending per- 

forming arts events. These people differ from those in the second. 

cluster in that they are^mucli more likely to be active participants 

rather than passive observers of the arts-related activity. 

Cluster 5 is more marginally arts related. The primary activity 

is listening to/watching plays or poetry on radio, TV or records. 

Other activities are more popular culture oriented, like attending 

rock and coiintry and western concerts or listening to popular music 

on the radio.*' Again, this cluster represents people with a largely 

t 

passive orientation to leisure participation. 

The largest purely arts -oriented group is represented in clusteif 
7.' These people pursue visual arts activities, visiting art and 



, * It has be^en suggested that this cluster may have been formeid 
as a result of misreading ^of the original question on watching or 
listening to plays and poetry. Since there is no way to actually 
determine how many, people, if any^ misperceived the intent of the 
item we are ' reluctant to simply dismiss the cluster, on the basis 
of a possible misreading. Therefore, we will^ assume its relevance 
wi1:h the added caution that there exists a possibility^ of low 
reliability? J 
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cra^ft exhibits, going to museums/ painting, etc, , doing crafts, 
and taking art classes* They are a little less int(ensive than the 
performing arts cluster members and their activity schedule, is more 
likely to include active as well as passive activities, although 
the latter dominates their participation pattern. What is perhaps 
most interesting about these clusters, particularly 2 and 7, is that 
there is virtually no overlap in the groups. Visual arts and per- 
forming arts-oriented people form distinctive leisure participation 
elements in the population* This is not to say that there are not 
people who exliibit the broader pattern which includes both performing 
and visual arts. This group, however, may have been too small to 
show up as a separate cluster or, more probabiy, may have such a 
diverse leisure pattern that they were not separated from the broad 

landirected cluster of individuals.* 

The folk cluster, 9, represents individuals who focus their 
activities on folk/ethnic festivals or concerts, folk dance perfor- 
mances, and fairs and carnivals. Again, this group is largely 
passively oriented and,^ as in cluster 5, its arts orientation is not 
as pervasive as in clusters 2, 3, .an^ 7. 



* This exainple illustrates a situation which could exist for many 
activity types, i.e., many individuals participate in a variety pf 
activities moderately and therefore do not appear in an activity cluster. 
Participants in any activity are made up of those who do it intensively 
and those who may do it fairly often, but also pursue many other activ- 
ities as .well. ^ The clusters, with tlie exception of cluster 1, represent 
intensive focussed participants not occasional participants who could, 
in fa^it, constitute the majority of total particij^Wnts . Opera audiences, 
f.:r example, may be 'composed largely of those who Attend once or twice 
a year rather than ;those who attend 5 or 10 times ^ year. .The former 
group would be/ unlikely £o be in an "opera" cluste] 
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The remaining focussed clusters are directed toward non-arts 
activities and include some of the popular activity groups, such as 
television and sports, that intuition might have predicted. These 
clusters account for a much larger proportion of the population 
than the arts'-related clusters, which provides some additional 
evidence of the participation dominance of non-arts over arts activi- 
ties in the South. / 

Tnis dominance, in terms of the proportion of focussed partici- 
pation in the population, is much less in evidence when one examines 
the clusters representing desire for increased activity (TABLE 7) • 
Whereas strongly and moderatley arts-oriented clusters make up about 
15% of the participation clusters, the arts-oriented clusters (2, 4, 
5, 6, 8 and 9) account for over 35% of the population when analyzed 
in terms of desire to increase current participation ].evels. Respon- 
dents wete also less likely to take a^ unfocussed position in their 
expressed leisure to increase participation (29.8% to 50,5%). These 
results indicate: (1) that other factors intervene between the 'amount 
of arts-related leisure participation people do and what they would 
like to do; and (2) that when one thinks about doing leisure activities 
the liklihood of focus (substantive consistency) is much greater for 
all activities, i.e., many people are not doing what they would "really" 
like to be doing. Our discussion of barriers to increased partici- 
pation addresses these issues more directly artd att^nu^tes this con- 
clusion by identifying the apparent free choice being made in selecting . 
leisure activities. The hypothetical selection of a systematic 
leisure activity pattern is not necessarily reflected in the real 
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TABLE 7 

for Increased Participation Clusters 



Short Name Cluster 

-1. Lack'of specialized 
increased participa- 
tion interests 
(undirected) " . 

2. Performing arts 
concerts 

3. Home media (TV, radio, 
records) and :sports 

4. Jazz 

5/ Participatory music, 
religion 

6. Visual arts 

?• Family (non-arts, non- 
sports) centered' 

8 . Service/performing 
arts/TV. 

9 . Popular/f olk/v\sual 
arts exhibits ' 

10. Sports/outdoor 



Proportion of 
the Population 
in the Cluster 

29.3% 



6.0 

9.1, 

5.6 
5.6 

9.4 

13i5 

. > 
3.0 

7.4 

10.6 



Active/ 
Passive 



Passive 

Passive 

Passive 
Active 

A/P 
Active 

A/P 

Passive 

A/P 
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choices people make. The linkage .between real behavior,^ expressed 
cnoices and reasons for not participating requires a considerably^" 
greater understanding of leisure behavior decision processes than 
can be generated from these data. It is particularly important 
to explore the meaning of "not enough time" and "like. doing other 
things more" . ' . - 

As was the case for individual activifj^ies , analyses, of the 
relationship to various SES and demographic predictors jwas done 
for cluster membership. These analyses produced results similar ^ 
to the individual activity results. The following is a variable^ 
by-variable summary of ths relationships found: 

Sex - For both current particiaption and the desire to in- 
crease participation, women were more involved^ with arts-related 
activities than were men; women both do more and would like to in- 
crease their participation more. (See TABLES 2.6 and 3.6.) The 
only exception to this rule is for the desire' to increase jazz- 
related activities. Men, on the other hand, were more likely to appear 
in the unfocussed cluster than women. They were also more likely 
to be interested in sports, and the sedentary home aptivities, like , 
watching TV. ^ This could reflect differences in non-leisure activity 
patterns amOng men and women, i.e., men coming home from work looking 
for relaxation and women looking to get away from the home environment 
after being there all day. ^ 

Age - Age outcomes are some what mixed. While older indvi duals 
*are somewhat more likely to.be in the undirected cluster (with the 
exception of those 65 pr over) , there is a strong difference for the 
desire,,,.^ increase participation with younger people clearly more 
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likely to have a focussed desire for increased leisure activity. 

H 

s 

The older people get, the ^Less likely they are to want to focus 
increased leisure participation. (See TABLE 2.7 and 3.7.) Age.^is 
positively related to the desire to increase participation in the 
performing arts cluster (2) and negatively related to increased 
participation in*the visual arts cluster (7), although there is 
virtually no relationship between age and these clusters in the 
current; participation cluster. These relationships apply consis- 
tently to results across all age* groups, so the focus is not simply 
on the very old (65 +) or young (48-29 years Old) . 

Number of Children - The number of children in the family does 
surprisingly little to explain current participation patterns 
(TABLE 2.8). Those differences which do exist are inconsistent in 
that they do not apply across all categories (0,1, 2, and 3 or more 
children) . Neither watching television rip/going out to performing 
arts performance^ is s^trongly related to <^e number of children 
in the home. The desire to increase activity levels, however, does 
seem to be somewhat related to the number of children (TABLE 3.8). 
'-Increases in performing arts and jazz activities are more likely 

to be desired by those with' fewei* ' children than two children. 

\ ~"" " ' ^ 

'-Increases in family-centered activities and TV/popular media/sports 
activities are more likely to be de^sired by thos^ with two or more 
children. It. appears that family size influences desires in that 
respondants^takB on the family., interests , i.e., their personal 
preferences may change as they have more childrnn. This hypothesis 
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gains* support when one examines barriers to increased participation.*' 
while children are more likely to be cited as barriers to increased 
participation as their number 'increase3 they never become a dominant 
element, even in activity areas where the number of children i's 
generally thought to be an important factor, e.g., going to the 
theater or a symphony concert. 

Race - Among arts re]^ated activities, Whites are more likely 
to focus activity in active music and visual arts/choral music 
clusters than 31acks, while Blacks are more likely to be in the 
media art/popular mi^sic/home- family cluster. There is little dif- 
ference in membership in performing arts attendance (although ' 
specific activities could differ) and j£olk/fair clusters (TABLE 
'2.9 in text.) Whites are also more likely to be in performing 
"arts attendance and popular/folk/visual arts show clusters with 
regard to desire for increased participation. But Blacks are more 
likely to want to focus increased participation in the areas of 
jazz and active musical participation. The relatively high per- 
centages (over 10% of the total Black respondents) in the latter 
two areas suggests considerable intensive interest in th^s group 
and the existence of substantial barriers (TABLE 3.9 in textij . 

Among nonarts clusters, current participation in the television 
cluster shows that about 1/5 of all Blacks spenS much or most of. 
their leisure time watching television, while, just ovej: 1/10 of 
Whites* occupy the same patterrii. Whites on the other hand, are ^ 
about 20% more likely to have aih undirected (diverse) leisure 
pattern than Blacks. 



Community size - Participation cluster membership for arts- 
related activities is generally lower in smaller communities. 

However, desire to increase participation clusters does not have as 
consistent a pattern (TABLES 2^,10' and 3.10). Both visual arts and 
active music clusters show no community size related differences in 
the proportion of cluster members. This is not to say that demand =^ 

4 

for increased participation is the same across community size. That 
issue was discussed for individual activities, what it does mean 
is that the proportion of individuals in a particular" increased 
participation cluster is not different in different community sizes. 
Roughly the same proportion of individuals belong to the visual arts 
cluster in cities of 1/2 million or more as belong to this cluster 
in towns of 2,500 to 10,000. The foc^ssed interest in visual* arts 
is high, possibly^due to the oraft activities, while^the focussed 
interest in performing, arts is very low in smaller towns. 

Education - Generally, the results for both current participa- 
tion and increased participation cluster membership" by education 
folftw the pattern suggested in the individual activity analyses 
^TABLES 2.12 and 3.12)^ The higher the education, the more likely 
that a respondent will belong to an arts-related cluster. Thus, 
both doing arts activities and being focussed on arts activities in 
a leisure activity pattern is related to the amount of education an 
individual has had. Focussing seems to be especially true for 
desire for increased participation where those with higher educatitDn 
are much less likely to belong to the unfocussed cjkuster than those 



with lower education. 

Income - As wag true in the individual activity" analyses, in- 
come provides the least clear indicator of clust^ membership 



(TABLES 2.13 and 3.13). While there are some isolated instances 
where expecte^d income ipipact" may be seen, e^g., those who earn over 
$30/000 per year, are much more likely to be.Mn the performing' arts 
cluster by botli current participation and desire to increase parti- 
cipation, there is generally no way to predict cluster membershi^p 
by knowing income level. ^ 
If Occupation - The diversity of occupational outcomes almost- 

defies summerizationr. I^rof essionals gegferally look like people 
'"with a higher education. Housewives follow the pattern of females 
in the sex analysis. Service and blue collar workers look more 'like 
those in the lower education groups. The desire for increased 
participation provides much more distinctive differences than cur- 
rent partici'patiqn cluster membership/ possibly because of the 
relationship between educatibn and"' occupation. An attenuated result 
for housewives suggests that "working" women in the South have both 
a different participation pattern and different desires than "non- ^ 
working", women. 

Conclusions: Two general conclusions with regard to the structure 
of leisure activity wer^ offered in the text. These are: ^ 

(1) The structure of desire to increase p^ticipation is 
generally more clear than it was for current participation. Factor 
analysis^ results showed group? with greater internal substantive 
similarity and cluster, analysis results h^d fewer undirected and 
more focussed individuals. The substance of factors, i.e., the 
activities with the highest loadings, were similar f 0":^ -current 
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participation and desire for k increased participation. The pattern 
of these dif f erences ^and similarities suggests: (1) that the pat- 
tern of current participation only partially reflects the desired 
participation of most people; and (2) that most people think about 

4 * 

leisure activities ir) ^ substantively organized way, but that other 
factors intervene between desired^participation and actual parti-r' 
cipation.. Another outcome of the cluster analysis is the ^identifi- 
cation of a substantial number of arts related i::lusters. This 
suggests that people may make finer distinctions among the arts than 
among other types of leisure activities. However, this conclusion 

f 

must be tempered because of the methodological problem created by 
the greater specific4.ty of arts activities in the survey. 

(2) Most people pursue an undirected leisure activity pattern. 



wi£n no particular small group or set of activities dominating. As 

* -J \ 

far as the present data permit, the most reasonable explanation for 
thi^s seems to be^ the availafbility of ^specialized activities, his- 
torical patterns, and a general ^ habitual pattern of leisure activity 
which is not focussed on intensive. To pursue* this interpretation. 



it appears that people may "fall* into" leisure activities rather 
than pursue them with spiscial purpose * Many people may have a 
variety of "interests" .which they pursue only "occasionally. The 
remainder of thte time they stay home dividing time .between TV, 
family, friends and som*e do-it-yourself pursuits. These are always 
thi available leisure activities. This interpretation is obviously 
extended beyond available results and requires further testing us- 
ing>. more detailed data. 
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PART I 



In this section of the questionnaire we are interested in finding out the kinds of things^*® tio during your 
leiiure time. Below is a list of leisure activities. For each activity there are four questions across the top of the 
page. You should READ Tt<E QUESTION AT THE TOP, THEN ANSWER IT FOR EACH OF THE ACTIVITIES 
•ON THAT PAGE BY WRITING IN OR MARKING THROUGH THE APPROPRIATE BOxfes. When you have 
finished one question on a page go on to the next question. You will be answering down each column rather 
than acro«. Continue to do tht? until you have answered all questions for tWat page, then go on to the next page. 
These questions form a major nart of our study, and IT IS IMPORTANT THAT YOU ANSWER ALL QUESTIONS 
FOR EACH ACTIVtlY. 

We also realizAthat not all possible leisure activities are mentioned on our hst. Sometimw only general cate- 
gories are included,^long with several examples of the type of activity we think would fit in that category. You 
should be able to fit all of your leisure activities into thes^ categories, however, if you cannot, space has been 
provided at the end of the list for your own additions. 



NOTE THE EXAMPLE BELOW: 






A 

How oftin was tfiis wtiv< 
ttv availabli m your ana 
(witfun 30 mills) during 
thipast 12 months? 

-Kivif availa^li 
* -AvaiUbliivirYonce 

in a whili ^ 
-Aviilabtf rigularly 

or seasonally ^ 
-Always availabli 
-Don't know if 

It wasavaiiabli 


B 

Old yog ffvir 
do thisactiv* 
"ity btfori yog 
wtrl 18 yiars 

old? 

-No, ntvir 
-Yes. some 

limes 
-Yes. often 

* 


c 

5favi yog doni this activity 
sinci yog were 1 8 yiar^ old^ 

-No. never 
. -Yes, bgt not in lad 

12 months 
-Yes, only mlast^ 

12 months 
-Yes, bott) bifori anddgr 

ing last 12 months 


0 

AbogI ho^ mgch ttml 
did yog spend on this 
utivitv in the last 12 
months^ 

Answer either in average 
hogrs or parts of hogrs 
per week OA in ngmbcrs 
of times per year. wfi»ch 
ever is listed for that 
activity 

If yog did not do the 
activity in the last 12 
months, answer 0 


t Rtading (fiction books, ptnodtcals. and 

nonfietion). 










2 Going to syniphonY conctrti 

/ 


/ M /// 


Ik 




Times in Last Year 


X Taking cittm or itttndtng l«ttufts on art history, 
littraturt, itc. or btlonging to • littrtturt dub 
(not book iHJving) 


Mm 




/M:S/ 


Average Hogrs Per Week 


4 Witcfung rigulir TV progrtms djy tnd ntglit 

IX ctpt S0 Oft s «nd ntws ^ 






/ hhW 


Average Hogrs f^r Week 


5 Going to luzconcffts. 




40/ 




Z. 

Tmits m last Year 


6 Witthing sports (such IS football. b«skitt»ll, - 
auto racing ttc > on TV or iistining on^idio. 




My 




/ 

Average Hogrs Per Week 


EXAM 


PIE 
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1. Rttdmg (fiction baokt;p«nodtait, and 

nonfictton). 



2. Wri ting novttt, storm, pity t. or pot try . or tak ing 
dnsts >n Matting (lii typtsK (Circii appropruu 
Ktivititt). ^ 



3. Taking ciatsas or attinding itcturts on art hittory. 
litifafura . ttc, or btlonging to § litiratura club 
(not book buytngj. 



4. Watching ra guiar TV pf ogranu day and ntght 
txctpt tportt and ntm. 



5. Watching nam and information programs on TV 
(t.g., nightly nam shows. Matt tht Prtss. 60 
Minutas, ate.) or raadtng in nawspaptn and 
ntWrnagajints. 



6. Watching sports Isuch as f ootbaK. baskttbaii, 
auto racing ttc.) on TV or iuttning on radio. 



7. Visiting painting, graphic am, photography of 
scuiptura axhibits. 



t Visiting craft axhibits <such as potttry, wtaving, 
macramt. (twdry, quriting). * 



9. Touring buildings, gardtns, or ntighborhoods 
for dtsign or historic valut or visiting history, 
scianctor ttchnical mustums. 



10 Painting, dranwng, making scuiptura, doing 
graphic art, taking photographs (as art) or 
making films yourstlf. (Circia thost V«hich apply) 



t1 Oom7craf^||Eh as cf ramies, wtaving, wood* 
working, making quilts or af gans, whittling, ttc). 



12. Taking art ciassts in painting, sculp tuftfTgrtpbits. 
film, or crafts. \ 



13, Going to choral conctrts (by rtltgtoui and non 
rafigious groups) such as choir, gosptl. barbtr 
shop, ttc. 
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How ofttn wtsthisKtrv 
ity availabJa in your arta 
(within 30 milas) during 
tht past 12 months? 



— Ntvtr availabia 
-Avatiabia tvtfy onct 

in t whtit 
-AvaiMbIt rtgularly 

orWsonally 
-Alvytys avaMabla 
-Oon't know if 

It was availabia 




B 

Old you tvtr 
do this wtxrh 
Ity btfora you 
wtrt 18 ytars 

old? 



-No, ntver 
-Yas, somt 

timas 
-Yts, ofttn 




Havt j^ou dont this activity 
sinct you wtrt 1 8 ytars old? 



-No. ntver ^ 
-Yts, but not in last 

1£ months 
-Yts. only in last 

12 months 
-Yts. both btfort and dur* 

inglast 12 months 
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About how much timt 
did you sptfldon this 
activity in tht last 12 

months? 

Answtr tithtr m avtragt 
hours or parn of hours 
par wttk. in nu m bers 
of timts ptr ytar. which 
tvtr islisttd for that 
activity. 

If you did not do tha 
activity in tha last 12 
months, answtr 0 



Avtragt Hours Per Wetk 



Avtragt Hours Per Week 



Til 



Times in Last Year 



Average Hours Per Week 



Average Hours Per Week 



Average Hours Per Week 



Times in Last Ytar 



Times in Last Year 



Times in Last Year 



Average Houtt Per Week 



Times in Last Ytar 



Times in Last Year 



t8. Going to tn Optra. 



19. Gomg^to fairs and carnivah. 



2ft imtninf on radto or watching on TV dastical 
nxisc, opara, or danang Imodam or folk). 



2t Lmtntng to radio faroadcam of aJI ottitr munc, 
tuch as rock, waittrn^ rhythm & biuas. popular, 
folk.ttt. 



22. Usttning to racordings (v our own rKords 
^ of any typa of muc. 



\ 



^ 23. \Mitchmg ptrf ormancas of iau on TV or 
I toting on tht radio. 



24. Raying an instfumtnt in a group or for v;pur 
own tntartainmant or taking nuisic latsons. ' 



-25.' Singing in or playing for a chorui. choir, or othtr 
nnging group. (In a nonrthgious or raltgioui 
^ group.) 



2$. Gomg to thtattr part ormancts (by proftsaonafi 
or amitiure) (not htgh school or gradt school 
shows). 



27. " Acting in pUys or musicals, ptrf orming in a 

danca group, taking (tttons in tithtr, or providing 
bthind tht scant support (maka^p, stagthand. 
•tc.) for tithtf . ^ 

28. Going to tht nnoviti 



29. ^Lttttning to radio broadcasts, /our own rtcord- 
f ingi or watching TV productions of plays or 
• ^pottiy (t.g., Hamlat. Upstairs • Downstairs. 
t Htnry Vlllstrits.ttc.) 



30 Going to a ballit or modtm danct ptrlormanct 
(not tnctudrng rtcitils by your own childrtn 
undtraga t6). 



31 Going to a (oik dancing ptrformanct by touring 
, intarnational or American folk/athoic groups or 
local folk/ithmc groufls. 



32. Going to watch spOrts )n parson, such as football. 
^ horta r^ing. auto rKing. ttc. 



33 (imping, hiking. bKkrpacktng, hunting, fishing, 
boating. 4r othtr strimious outdoor Ktivity 
(such as, snow or watir siciing. skating, ttc.) 




About how much ttma 
did you tptnd on this 
actmty in tht last 12 
months? 

Answtr tithtr in avtragt 
hours or parts of hours 
ptr wttk QB. in numbtrs 
of timts ptr ytar, which 
tvtr n listid for that 
activity. 

If you did not do tht 
activity iniht list 12 
month], answtr 0. 



Timts in Last Ytar 



Ttmis in Lw Ytar 



Avtngt Hours Ptf Wttk 



Avtragt Hours Ptr Weak 



Avtragt Hours Ptr Wttk 



Timts m Last Ytar 



Avtragt Hours Ptr Wttk 



Avtragt Hours Pr Wttk 



Timts in Last Ytar 



Timts in Last Ytar 



Timts in Last Ytar 



Avtragt Hours Ptr Wttk 



Timts in Last Ytar 



TimH in Last Ytar 



Timts in Last Ytar 



Timts m Last Ytir 
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» 


A 

How oftin was this Ktiv* 
ity availabti m your tria 
(wrthtn ^ mtlas) during 
tha past 12 months? 

-Ntvtravaitabli 
-Availabit ivtry ones 

in a whiia 
-Avadabia regularly 

ortaasonaJly 
"AivMys ivatiablt 
-Oon't knowjf 

itwasavailablt- 


B 

Old yOu ivtr 
do this Ktiv 
ity bafora you 
w«ra 18 yaars 

old? 

-No, ntvtr 
-Yas, soma 

times 
-Yas. often 


C 

Have you done this activity 
since you ware 18 years old? 

-No, never 

-Yes. but not in list 

12 months 
-Yes. only in last 

12 months 
-Yes, both before ind dur. 

ing last 12 months 


D 

About how much time 
did you Spend on this 
actmty m the last 12 

months? , 

. H 

Answer either in average 

hours or parts of hours 
per wtek QB.in numbers 
of times per yeir, which 
ever is listed for thit 
activity 

tf you did not do the 
activity in the last 12 
months, answer 0. 


34. Gotng to church or dotny othir 
churth-rtltttd actmtm. 


MMw ■ 




/ / / > 


Average Hours Per Week 


35. Raymg comiMtitivf sports (uch as footbiil, 
bvkttball. Mito non% «ic) 








Average Hours Per Wwk 


33. Raying indoor utivititt or gimti (uch tt. pin^j 
pong, pool, c^rdi. ttc.) with fninds «nd/or 
fimily. \^ 




/A/ 




Average Hours Per Week 


37. Jogyng. Mtight hfting. or othir ixircitt 
progrtm. 

> 


Mm 


/ /// 




Average Hours Per Week 


38. Chartty. voluntttr, soctti itfvicf , or political 
orgviization mHtingi and Ktivitias (uch as 
Rad Cross. Unittd Way. ITA. Rotary, consumtr 
groups. civH rights groupy. pditicaJ partts, ttc. 




/ /// 




Average Hours Per WtrC 


39. Frattmal orfanizatitfn mMtlnga and activttits 
(such IS, Masons. EJks) or dub activitias 
gvdtn dub. card club). 

\^ 




//J 


/ A My// 


Average Hours Per Week 


40. Ptonicing, visits to parks, zoos, naturt walks. 
or driving a car for piaasurt (going for a rtda).' ^ 




4w 




Average Hours Per Week 


41 . Visiting with f riands or family mtmbars. wnting 
latrars, talking to fnands on tha phona . ttc. 




/ /// 




Average Hours Per Week 


42. Raying with your childran. _ 








Average Hours Per Week 


43. OoHt'vounalf activitias or hobbtas (such as 
drttsrnakinf, f Ixmg cars, homa tmprovtmtnt 
projacts. gourmtt cooking. dacor>tlng. gardaning. 
stamp collactint, snttqut coflacting. 




M/ 


/ Awf^y 

/^A^^A^/A^v 


Average Hours f4r Week"^ ^ 


44. Raying with pttt (btyond baste f tad and 
• daan-upK 




M/ 


A^^A^w^^/A^^/ 


Average Hours Per Week 


Ah ^ttina snH HiinlrinABrfttWa/WAamtnn 
> 




4w 


A^A^^ak^A^^A 


'Average Hours Per Week 


46. Othar activity. Spactfy 


Mm/ 




/ A//^/Aa 

A^A^:>AK^A^'^A 


• 




Average Hours Per Week 
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PART II 



In cotl^nT.!^ ^ r "'"^ " -"o^* '""i ^f^V VO" don't do more now 

In column E ,n««r how much mor. you would like to do each activity by writing in the appropriate number 

^'r^' r " •""'^^ 2. 0' 3 in column E) write the number of the 

n TZ^ T ' ""'^'^ "« 0' "'«°"» 0" fhe right side o the 





E 

On a 4<point sella, how much would 
you Ilka to incraisf your particrpa' 
tion in this activity? 

Wntt £if Yjou would not tncrats*. 
WritaJ^if you would somtwhat hka 

to incraisa. 
WritaJ.if you would vary much hka 

to incraasa. 
Wnta_3 if this is ont of tha 4 or 5 

activitits you would most lika to 

incraast. 


Whiris tha most important rtison you havtn't dont 
mora of this in tha past yaar? 

Usa raasons hstad in nght-hand column 


1, Rttding (fiction boolu, ptnodicals, and 
nonfictton). 


. / . : 




Reasons 1 htvt not incrttsad my 


2. Writing nmt^ storm, pliys, or pottTY, or taking 
dum in writing (ati typu). (Circia appropnati 
'aetnntiti). ^ . 




>■ 


participation at this timt 

1. My^ family and/or fntndsart not 
■nttrastid. ^ \ 


3. Taking dtsui or atttnding licturts on art hittory, 
« litaratura, ttc, or btionging to t litantura dub 
(not book buying). 






2. It ts inconvanitnl, no way to gat thtrt. 
too far or unsafa to at^nd thasa avtnts. 

^ 3. Tha quality of tha ptrformara/pliyan is 


4. Watching rtguiar TV programi djy and night 
txctptipqrtiapdntwt. 






not vary good. 
4. 1 don't lika to gtt drtsstd up to go out. 


5, Watching nawi and informaoon programi on TV 
(a-fl., nightiy naws $howj, Mitt tha Prtjj, 60 
Minuttt ate.) or rtading in nawspapars and 
nawi/maguinti 






5. Tha factlitits (placa whara tha activity 
occurs) ara not vary good. 

6. Tha crowds art too (arga. 

7. 1 don't lika tha programs thay prasant. 

8. It costs too much 

9 1 lika doing othtr ttjings mora. 

10. Thty art not availabia tn my arta. 

11. I'm too old or physically handicapped 

12. Bccaosa of tha childrtn 


6. Watching sports (luch as football, baskathail, 

auto raang ate) on TV or tisttning on ndio. 
• 






7. VJjiting painting, graphic arts, photography or 
sculptura axhibits. ' 




) 


8. > Visiting craft axhibits (such as pottary, vvtavtng, 
(nacrama, iaw4fry, quilting). 

_» , 


— 




9. Touring buildings, gardans, or naighbor hoods 
for dtsign or historic valua or visiting hi$|orY, 
scif net or tachnicaJ (pustumt 






13. QthM rtaionr 

14 Othtr ration! 

< 


10 Painting, drawing, making sojlpturt, doing 

graphic art, Uking photographs (as art) or making 
qutlts or ifgans, whittling, etc.). 






11. Ooinqcraftj.(suchasctftniies.wtaving,wood. 

working, making quilts or afgans. whittling, ttc) ^ 






12. Taking an dassts in pttnting, sculptura. graphics, 
film, or crafts. 






13. Going to chorti conctrts (by raligious and non* 
rtligtous groups) such as choir, gospti, barfatr* 
'shop, ttc > 
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E 

On a 4-point icaia. how much would 
you^ika to incraasa your participa- 
tion in thiSKttvity? 

WnttjQ^if you would not incraasa. 
WritaJ^if 7ou would somawhat tika 

to incraasa. 
Writa 2 if you would vary much hka 

to incraasa. 
Writa2,if this is onir of tha 4 or S 

acttvitias you would most liki to 

incraasa. 


What It tha most important raason you havtn't dona 
mora of this m thtf past yaar? 

Usa raasons hstad in nght-hand column 


14 * Goin^toiux concti!ls. 




s 

• 

I 


Raasons 1 hava not inaaasad my 
pantcipation at this timi 


1 5. Going to rock or coumry and wtstfm or 
rhythm tiut blufs conctrts. 




% 


1. ^y family and/or friandsara not 
intarastad. 

2. It IS inconvaniant, no way to get thara. 
^ too far or uniafa to attand thata avtnts. 

3. >Thiquality of thaparformars/piaycrsis 
, < ^ not vary good. 

4. 1 don't Ilka to gat drasad up to go out 

5. Tha facilitias (placa whtra tha activity 
occurs) ara not vary good. 

6. Tha crowds ara too larga. 

7 1 don't Ilka tha programs thay prasant 

• 8. It costs too mudh. ^ 
? 

9. 1 Ilka doing othar things mora. 
10. Thay ara not availabia m my araa 
. 11. i'm too old or physically handicappad. 
92^ Bacausa of tha chtldran. ^ 

13 Ath*rnMnn- / 

14.. Othar rMtflfi: 


16. Going to f oik/ithnic concam or 
ftstnmls. ^ 






17. Going to symphony or chambir music 
concins 


0 




18. 'Going to tn opera. 






— • \ 

19. ^Qomg to fam and carnivals. 




4 


20. Uttning on radio or watching on TV dassicaJ 
^ music, Optra, or dancing (modam or folk). ^ 


- 




21. Ustamng to radio broadcasts of ail othirmusjc, ^, 
such as rock. wwam. rhythm and bluts, ^ 
popular, folk, ttt. ^ 




» 


22. Listaning to racordings (your own racords 
> of any typt of muiJt. * 




- ^ 


23. Watching ptrlortnancts of lazz on TV 
or listtning on tha radio. ^ 

>! / ^ 








24. Playing an imtmmtnt tn a group or for your 
own antartiinmant or taking mustc lasaons. 


• 




25. Singing in or playing for a chorus, chotr. or 
othar stnging group, 

Ji^^ 1 


- 




26. Going to thaatar parformincas (by prafasilonals . 
or amatavrs) (not high school or grada school 
showi) 




i ^^^^^ 




27. Acting in plays or musicals, ptrf orming In a 

danca group, taking iMSons in tlthtr, or providing 
bthind tht scant support (maka-up, stagahar^d, 
ttc) for aitf>ar. 






28. Going to tha movits ^ • 






29. Ustaning to radio broadcasts, your own rKofdings 
or watching TV productions of plays or poatry 
(f^ Hfrnltt, Upstatrs • Oownstairst Hanry Vill 
sarias. ate / 




% 




30. ^ Going to i Mlct.or mo4trn d«flct ptrformtnct 
(not mduding rtcjttb by your own chHdrtn 
undirigtIB). 



31. Going to i foik diitdng p«rform«K« by touring 
inttrmtional or Amtrican folk/tthrac'^ups or 
loc^ folk/tthnic groups. 



32. , Going to vMtcJvsportt m pirson. such u footbtll. 
' hon« ncing, auto ndng. etc. 



i 33. * Camping, hiking, btck-packing. hunting, fiihing, 
\ bolting, or othir ttrtnuous outdoor activity (such 
\ as, snow or wattr iknng, skating, jogging, ttc.} 



34. Going to church or doing othtr church- 
raiatid Kthritits. 



35. flaying eompatitivt sportjjtueh as football. 
baskatbiJi, auto ncing, etc.). 

7 ■ 



r gamas (such as. ptng 



3fi. PtayiflgiMoorac^vniH^rg 

pong, patt:o(f3s)Wrwtth fritnds and/or 
family. 



37. Joggtno^ waight lifting or othar txircisa 
prognA. 



38. Char/fy. voiuntatr. social sarvica. or politicti 
organization mattings and activttin (suth as 
RaJ/>ots. Unitid Way. PTA. Rotary, consumar 
grm^'ps. cml rights groups, political partias. ttc. 



39. Fhrtamai or^i niiation mattings and acthrttns 
(SM'eh ti. Masons. Elks) or club Ktmtias 
(^g., g^m dub^ card club). 



'40. Wchidog, visHs to parks, toos. natura walks, or^ 
jSrivinfa car for pliasurt (going for ijidt). 



"1 



, 41 . Vissting with frit ndfor family mimbtn, writing 
latttrs, Hiking to fntnds on thi phont. ttc. 



42. naying with your chiidran. 



43 * OoHbyoursaff actnritits or hobbits (such as drtu* 
making, fixing cart, ho mi improvtmtnt proitcts 
gourmtt cooking, dicorating, gardtning. stamp 
collacting. anuqut colltcting. 

I 1 ^ 



44 Playing wHh«pats (biyond basic fHd and 
ditn-up. * , 



4S. Sitting md thinking-day-draaming. 



46. Othar actrvity, Sptafy 



ERIC 



On 1 4-point seals, how much would 
you iiki to incrtast your participa* 
tionin this actnnty? 

Wnta^if you would not incrtasa. 
Writi J^if you would torhtwhat likt 

to incrtasa. 
Wnti^if you would vary much likt 

to incrtasa. 
Writa2if this is ona of tht 4 or S 

actnritias you would most likt to 

incrtasa. 



Wh}t IS tht most important rtasonVou havtn't doni 
mora of this in tha past ytar? 



Usa raasons listtd in right-hand column 
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Riasons I hava not incrtasad my 
participation it thutimt 

1, ^My family ind/or fntnds an not 

intartstid. 

— 

2, It IS inconvtnitnt. no way to gat thara. 
too far er unsafi to atttnd thtsa tvams. 

3, Tht <^uihtY of thi ptrformtrs/playtrs n 
not vary good, 

4, I don't likt to gat drts»d up to go out. 

5, Tht facilitits (t^ct whtrt tht actrvity 
I occurs) an not vtry good, , 

6 ^Tht crowds an too lirgt. 

7, I don't likt tht programs thty prasant. 

8, It costs too much. 

9, I lika doing othar things mon 

10, Thty an not availafali in my ana. 

11, I'm 1 0 0 old or physical ty hand icappad. 

1 2, Btcausa of tht ch itjirtn. 

13, Othar nason: 

14, Othar nason: " ^ 



PART III 



0 



Please answer the questions following those activities which you have done during the past 12 months Do Not 
answer for things you have not done 

IN COLUMN"'A", please write in the AVERAGE COST of tickets or admission to each of the things you did 
IfKlude the cost for you and your family only. If your participation was free, enter "0" 

IN COLUMN "8". please write in t^e approximate average distance (one way) that you travel (m miles) from 
your home to get to the place where each activity takes place 



IN COLUMN "C". please check the person or persons, with whom you most often participated 
box for each activity. 


Check only one 


J ■ • , 


A ? 


C 




, AVERAGE COST AVERAGE DISTANCE 
OF TICKETS (IN MILES) WAT YOU 


PERSON(S) MOST OFTEN 
PARTICIPATEDWITH 




OR ADMISSION TRAVELED (0/iE WAY) 
(EACH TIME YOU ' TO THIS ACTIVITY 
PARTICIPATED! 


1 


ANSWER of^LY FOR THINGS YOU DID 
DURING THE LAST 12 MONTHS 




, • a 2 -s 


1 Rudinq (fiction books, ptrtodiuls, and nontiction) 


1 1 1 1 


□ □ □ □ □ 


2 Writing rwvtls. jtonw, pljys, or poitfv, or laking cUwi in * 
MTittng (iJi lyph). (Circlt appropruit acimlpts) 


$ - :l MiIm 


□ □'□ □ □ 



3 Taking ciittti or ttlmding iKturCi on in history jittfiiun, ttc , 

or btionging to I hitfiiurt ciub (not book buying) $ ^ ^ M,les PI I ! ! 11 in 



4 


WtlchingftguUr TV programs day and night txctpt spom 
and newt 


1 


1 1 - 


□ □ □ □ c 


$ 


Watching niwi ind information prograim on TV (t g . nightly n«wi 
t^om, Mh! tht Prts. 60 Mtnutn. etc.) or rndiog m ntwtpapen *- 
and n«wtymaqa2in«i c 


1 1 


1 1 


□ □ □ □ □ 


6 


Watching sporti (luch as foottiJl. Iwkttbalt, auto racing itc.) 


1 1 


1 L 


□ □ □ □ □ 


7 


Visittng pamting, gcaphic arts, photography or sculpturt txhtbit] 




^ - Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


'a 


Visiting craft exhibits <such as potlifY.wnving, macrami, 
Itwtlry, quilting) , 




' Mtles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


9 


Touring buiidtngs. gardtni. or nttghborhoods for dttign or historic 
vtlut or vniting history. scttf>c« or ttchmc'ai muuums. 




Miles 


^^^\ ^""^ ^^^^ 




Painting, drawing, making sculpturt, doing graphic art, takirv) 
photographs (as art) or nuking films yourself (Circle those 
which epply) 


p 


- Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 




Doing crafts (such as ctraroics. vvtaving, woodworking, making 
quilis or afgans. whittling, etc ) 




» M.l«t 




12 


Taking art classes m painting, sculpture, graphics, film, or crafts. 




^ Miles 


□ d □ □ □ 


13 


Going to choral concerts (by jeitgious and non^eligtous groups) 
Mch as choir, gospel, barbershop, etc 




3 Mtits 




14 


Going to concerts 




^ Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


IS 


Going to rock or country and western or rhythm and blues 
concens. 




it Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


16 


Going to folk/ethnic concens or festivals ] 




2 Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 










17 


Going to symphony or chamber music cor^certs < 




2 MriH 


□ □ □ □ □ 


18 


Going to an opera j 




« Miles 


tj □ □ □ □ 


19 


Going to fairs and carmvals ^ j 




^ ^ Miits 


□ □ □ □ □ 


20 


Listihing on radio or watching on TV classical music, opera. 

or dancing (modern or folk) ^ 






C □ D □ C 




1 1 




21 


Listening to radio broadcast^ of ail other music, such as rock,- 
western, rhythm & blues, popular. tolk, ttc ^ * 


1 1 


1 1 


□ □ □ c c 






* t 


22 


Laiemng to rKordtngs^your own rKords of any type of music. ^ 








I 1 


I 1 


□ □ □ C G 


23. 


Watching ptrformancts of on TV or liitenmq on the radio 


1 1 




□ G □ Z Z 



ANSWER ONLY FOR THINGS YOU DID 
DURING THE LAST 12 MONTHS 



ERA6EC0ST' 
• TICKETS 
OR ADMISSION 
(EACH TIME YOU 
PARTICIPATEO) 



B 

AVERAGE DISTANCE 
(IN MILES) THAT YOU 
TRAVELED (ONE WAY) 
TO THIS ACTIVITY 



PERSON(S) MOST OFTEN 
PARTICIPATED WITH 



^ 6 (I 



24 PUying tn iftstnimint in i flfOup or for vour own inttftainmint 
or taking music imons 



.Mtlts 



□ □ □ □ □ 



«3. 


Singing in or Otoytng for i chorus, choir, or othtf singing group, 
(In 1 nonriligtous or rtfigious group.) 


$ - 




# 


Miles 


P □ □ □ □ 












Going to thttttf p«ffonn«icts (by proftwonals or im^tturs) 
^ (not high school or grtdi school shows). 


$ 






Miles 




21 


Acting in pitys or muiuitls. ptrforming m < dinct group, taking 
Itsions in MttMf , or providing bihind tht sctni suppon (mikt-up. 
stagihind. itc) for tithtr. 


$ 




# 


Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 














28. 


Going to the moivits. 


$ 






Miles 


n n n n n 

LJ i_J LJ LJ 


29. 


Littming to radio broadcasts, your own ratordin^s or watching 
TV productions of plays or poitry (a.g.. Hantlit. Upstairs - 
Downstairs. Hanry Vlll sariis. att) 










□ d □ □ □ 




L 


1 


1 


1 


30. 


Going to a ballat or modam dmca parf ormanct fnot including 
rtcitals by your own childran undar aga 16). 


$ 






MUes 


□ □ □ □ □ 












31 


Going to a folk dancing parformanca by tounng international 
or Afliarican folk/athnic groups or local foik/aitinic groups. 


$ 




ff 


Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 












32. 


Going to watch sports in parson, such as foottatl. horsa racing, 
auto racing, ate. 


$ 






Milts 


□ □ □ □ □ 












33 


Camping, hiking, back-packing, hunting, fishing, boating^ or othar 
strtnuous outdoor activity (such as. snow or watar skiing. 
sUting. att) 


$ 






Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


34 


Going to church or doing othar churth-ralatid actmtias. 


1 


1 




Miles 




35. 


PUying compatitiva sports (such as. football, baikatbali, ^ 
auto raang, txC) 


$ 






^ Milas 


□ p □ □ □ 


36. 


PliVtng indoor activitias or gamas (such as. ping pong. pool. ards. 
ate.) with friands and/or lamily. 


$ 






Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 
















^37. 


Jogging, wttfht lifting or othar axarcisa program. 


$ 






Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 














31 


Charity, voluntatr. social sarvica. or political organiution mattings 
and activitits (such as. Rid Cross. Unitad Way. PTA. Rotary, 
consufliir groups, cm! nghts groups, political partias. ate. 


$ 






Mil — 


□ □ □ □ □ 












39. 


Fratamal organization mattings and actmtias (such as. Masons. Elks) 
or club activttiis (a.g.. gardtn club, card club). 


$ 




2t _ 


Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


.40 


Pienicing. visits to parks. loos. natura walks, or dnving a car for 
pitasura tgoing for a rida) 


$ 






Miles 


1 — II — II — 11 — II — 1 

u u u □ □ 


41 


Visiting with fritnds or family mambtrs, writing litters, talking 
to f riinds on thi phont. itc 


s 




c _ 


Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


42. 


Playing with your childran 


( 


■ 1 




Z] 


□ □ □ □ □ 


43 


Oo it yoursalf ictiVttias or hobbias (such as dressmaking, fixing 
cars, hoflii tmprovtmtnt proftcts, gourmet cooking, decorating, 
gardening, stamp collecting, antique collecting 


$ 






Miles 


□ □ □ □ □ 


44. 


Playing with pats (beyond basic fetd and claan-up). 


1 


1 


c 


ZD 


□ □ □ □ □ 


4S 


Sitting and thtnkmg-day -dreaming. 


1 


1 


c 


=□ 


□ □ □ □ □ 


46. 


DthAr A^tiMty. Sptnfy 






it - 


Miln 

















0 



PART IV 

VACATION ACTIVITIES - Now ¥M nwuld likt to find out how you iptnt your ytcahon timi dunng thi patt yttr 

1 IF YOU ARE WORKING FULL TIME, how much ictuti v«c4tion tmi did you tikt off from work dunng tht past yta; (ttrKi July of 1977)? 



DAYS 



2. IF YOUR SPOUSE IS WORKING FULL-TIME, how much vkatiQn ttml did hi/thi tikt? 



DAYS 



3. In tttt past 12 months, did ydu trtvtl away from your homa for laisura (not butinttt) tnpt thai took mora than ona diy? 
□ YES * (CONTINUE) □ NO - (SKIP TO QUESTION 4) 

What wai tha most important pur^ of your longet (in tima) tnp? (CHECK ONLY ONE) 
O Vitit friandi/ratativtt Q Sl^tsMing 

D Camping or hunting □ Othar - (SPECIFY) 



In tha ramaintng qutstiont wt would hka to gtt loma infomwion about you and your background . 

4. Oo you havf a phyncal handicap which would ktap you from panicipating m cartain laitura activitits you might otharwttt an|Oy? 

YgS - What art ihasa handicaps? 



NO 



S How many childran do you hiva living it homa who ara 16 yean old or youngtr? 



If you havt childrtn living tt homa . about whit proponton of your lanura tima n davoted aithtr dirtctly to your childran or m ictivittei rtlatad to (heir mtartstt 
(ag., watching httla laagut gamat or childrtn't TV programi), rathar than to acltvtties you might pursua if you hid no childran? 



1 0 to 10% 
2. 11 to 2SS 



3. 26 to 50% 

4. Si 'to 75% 



S 76 (0 100% 



7 Wa would Ilka to find out how you divida your tima Tha following qutttions ara to daiarmina how you might spand an avtfaga w«tk m working and Imure 
tima. Whan aiwwanng tha» quattiom, try to think about what a "normal" wnk might mcluda dunng any satson of th* yaar, not |ust nght now, Oo not 
induda holidays or vaation pariods in amwtnng than quastions. 

A typical wtfk may ba divtdad mtothnt p«m. (1) timaspant sJatping. aating. and in parsonai hygianaJZ) timatpant working at a rtgular job or it 
hom» including shopping, work wound houta. ttc . and (3) lima iptnt in laitura actmtias. Wa shall assuma that tha fint part takts about 10 hours per day 
or 68 houn pff wftk. That taavts 100 houn for work ind leisure. 



houmjc 



About how many hour/do you spend working or doing housework {Induda going to ^nd from work and 
necessarv homa job^^ch as grass cutting, shopping, etc.)? 

About how many hours do you spend on leisure (spart-time) activities, such as watching TV. visiting 
friends, playing wtth your children, hobbies, going out. etc.? 



^0^ hours spent away 
. from home 



. ^of houn spent It home 



8. What IS your approxi^nata family mcoroa? 
•(Circle the number) 



How much education have you hatf? 
Answer for both yourself and vour 
husband or wife if you are marnad. 
^(Circle the number) 



1 Up to $5,000 per year 

2 S5,001 to 8.000 

3 $8j)01 to 10.000 

4 $10,001 to 12.000 

5 $12,001 to 15,000 

6 $15,001 to 20,000 

7 $20,001 to 30.000 

8 $30,001 and over 

Yourself 

1 Up to the 8th grade 

2 More than 8th, but ijtd not graduate from high school 

3 Graduated high school (or GEO) 

4 Some college or associate ^2 year) dtgrN 

5 Griduete of 4-year college 

6 Post-graduate work and/or Mastan degrN 

7 Ooctorate/PhO 



71 



(NOTE: The total leisure ind work houn 
should equal ipproximatcly 100 hours.) 



Your husband 
or wife 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 
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10. How would you cUssify younttf? 
(Circli tr>i numbir.) 



1 1. What n your rtltgious prtftrtnct? 
(Circle thi numbtr ) 



8Uck. AfroAmtfion. Ntgro 
Amn-Amtricin. OritnUI 
^.Sfwnoh ongin>-M«xic«n Amtncan. Cuban- Amtricin. Puirto Rtcan 
Whrti. Caucatian 

Catholic 

Prottitant (Bapust. Mithodin. Lutheran. Prtibytifian. Epitcopal. Oahodox.atc ) 
Jtwuh 

Unitarian or similar rtligtoni 

tatttm Raligions, (Buddist.Mosiam.itcJ 

No rtligtous oritntatton. AQnostic, Athmt. itc. 



12 Platsa chtck to indicati your SEx. 



. MALE 



.FEMALE 



11 What IS your AGE? . 



ytan old. 



14 What wts your tfnploymtnt statin ovr 
tht past yaar? (Circia all that apply.) 



1 Worked at a paying job. ^ 

a Full time (35 hours per week or more) 

b Pan-time (M4 hours per week) 

c P<fi*time ( 1 5-34 hours per week) 

d Worked most of the time (6-10 months) at a full time |0b 

e Worked some of the time (2*5 months) at a full time |ob 

2 Worked at a non^wving full-time |ot. such «s "housewife " 

3 Old not work and wu not seeking a job. I was: 

a. A hilttime student 

4 b Retired 
c Other 

4 Worked less than 2 months but I wts seeking work 



Whet IS your regular |ob. a g,. plumber, computer prognmmef. "housewife." student, farmer . lawyer, etc.? (Be specific) 



16. Drcle the state you livt m 



ERIC 



I. 
2 
3. 
4. 
5 



o 

17 WhKh best describes the erea in which 
you live? (Circle the number ) 



Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisuna 

Mississippi 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 



9 
10 



9. 
10. 
11 
12. 
13. 



North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

West Virginia . 



9 

Urban, city of f,000.OOO or larger 

Urban, city of SOO.OOO to 999^99 

Urban, city of 100.000 to 499,000 

Urban, city of 50.000 to 99.000 

Suburban, within 30 miles of a city 500.000 or larger 

Suburban, within 30 miles of a city 100.000 to 499.000 

Town, not a suburb, from 10.000 to 49.000 

Town, not a suburb, from 2.500 to 9399 

Rural firming arei 

Rural area, not farming 
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